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PREFACE 


This revised edition of ‘Ideas and Ideals’ \is specially 
designed for the Degree classes of Indian Universities. 
The reader will note that the pieces included in tliis book 
are all taken from eminent modern authors. Language 
changes with the passage of time, and English is no 
exception to this rule. Modern English is in many ways 
different from what it was in the centuries gone by. For 
instance we do not like now an ornate style, and the vogue 
of long rhythmic sentences, as they were written in the 
nineteenth century, is now extinct. On the spoken side 
English no^v is tending more and more towards brevit)'. 
In the naturalistic dialogues of the modern drama and 
fiction, for e.xample, there are numerous incomplete 
sentences and expressions. A full idea is often expressed 
only through one or two words. When English has 
changed and is changing, it is essential that' we should 
keep before our students models of the kind, of English 
prose as it is in actual vogue now. If models of old 
fashioned prose are placed before them they are likely to 
adopt an obsolete style of writing and speaking English. 

The essays included in the book are both reflective 
and humorous. The intelligent student would appreciate 
their style and would observ'e that though reflective in 
nature they are not particularly informative. For, to 
please and not to inform is the object of the modern essay. 
The essayist affords intellectual delight, he does not strive 
to add to our kno\vledge. 



Tht pieces included in thii book arc or\anous t) pes— 
lit^’rarv, ^mmercj-d economic Among the literary 
pieces ihci’C are tViO One act pla\s one of svhich is a 
cornedv and Ihc other a tragedy Coined) gnes delight, 
but the pleasure which traged) affords is of a more exalted 
kind Besides, it raises some of the fundamental problems 
of human hfe, which it is be\ond the scope of corned) to 
present The student ■ivitl try to find out for himself 
whether the tragic pla\ included m this book ruses any 
fundamental problem of ! fe or md The commercial 
and ecom n r oi'-ces iuc s ! e most m dern problems itt 
the spl ct of c nnr^ir-*; and ommerce It is hoped that 
through them the student will come m touch witii the 
Current economic problems and that the) ^yi\\ create »n 
him a desire to study these and similar other problems in 
^eater detail 


DKC 
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ON MISUNDERSTANDING 


A new-spaper comment on something I 
recently wrote has given me a momentar}’- 
illusion of having really got hold of \vhat is tlie 
matter with modernity. For that serpent is as 
slippers' as an eel, that demon is as elusive as 
an elf. But for tire moment I thought I had 
him — or at least a perfect specimen of liim. I 
^\•rote recently to the effect that music at meals 
interferes -ss-itli conversation. And certain 
people at once began to discuss ss’^hether music 
at meals interferes -svith digesdon. And in that 
one detail I seemed to have caught the very 
devil himself by die tail. 

Those -who read my ardcle know that I 
never even mentioned digestion. I never even 
thought of it. It never crosses my mind srhile 
I am eating meals. It certainly never crosses 
my mind -when I am listening to music. Least 
of all did it ever cross my mind ivliile I ivas 
ivriting that particular article. And the idea 
that it should cross anybody’s mind, not to say 
occupy anybody’s mind, in connexion vith the 
other controvci-sy seems to me a compendium 
of all the dullness, baseness, vulgarity, and 
fear that make up so much of the pracdcal 
philosophy of this enlightened age. AVhat I 
complained of ivas not that music interfered 
with animal assimilation, but that it interfered 
ividi human speech, with the talk of ta\'erns 
like the Tabard or the Mermaid, with the talk 
of Dr. Johnson or Charles Lamb, with the 
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\octes iiTbmianaf or tie Four Men of Sussex, 
ill the mcient Chnnnn custom of irten 
irguinjr eich oiher s I cads off and diouttng 
each other dev n tot the glorx ot reason and the 
truth Those great talkers no more thought 
about their digestion at dinner than the heroes 
of the lhad or the Song of Rohnd felt their 
OMn puLcs and tooh their own temperatures m 
the thick of the battle It is true that I did 
not confine myself to cnmplamirg of meals 
being spoilt b\ music I also complained of 
mii^ic being '^pnilt b\ meals I was so imperti- 
nent as to sugge t that if we want to listen to 
good we should listen, to it, and honour 

It with our unduaded attention A fine musician 
might surel) resent a man treating fine music 
as a mere bAckground to bis lunch Bui a fine 
musician might well murder a man who treated 
fine music as an aid to his digestion 

But what interests me is this swift, uncon- 
scious substitution of the subject of digestion, 
which I had nc\er mentionedj for the subject 
of human intercourse, which I had It has 
hidden m it somewhere a sort of secret oI our 
social and pi itual abnormahn It is a sort 
of Silent signal of all that has gone wTOng with 
our brains and tempera and memories and 
hearts — and also, doubtless, digestions It is 
so ■'ignificaiit that it is worth while to attempt 
to resohe it into the elements that make it the 
monstrous and ominous thing it Before 
this enl and elusiie creature escapes me once 
more I mil attempt to dissect it and make a 
sort of diagram of deformities 
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First, there is that stink of stale and sham 
science which is one of the curses of our times. 
The stupidest or the wickedest action is supposed 
to become reasonable or respectable, not by 
having found a reason in scientific fact, but 
merely by having found any sort of excuse in 
scientific larguage. This highly grotesque and 
rather gross topic is supposed to take on a sort 
of solemnity because it is physiological. Some 
people even talk about proteids, \dtamins — ^but 
let us draw a veil over the Avhole horrid scene. 
It is enough to note that one element in the 
hideous compound is a love of talking about 
the body as a scientific thing — that is, talking 
about it as if it were a serious thing. 

Next, there is a morbidity and a monstrous 
solitude. Each man is alone with his digestion 
as with a familiar demon. He is not to allow 
either the wine or the music to melt his soul 
into any sociable spirit of the company. ^Vine 
is bad for his digestion and music is good for 
his digestion. He therefore abstains from the 
one and absorbs the other in the same inhuman 
isolation. Diogenes retired into a tub and St. 
Jerome into a cave; but this hermit uses his 
own inside as his cavern — every man is his 
ovm cask, and it is not even a wine-cask. 

Third, there is materialism or the very 
muddiest sort of atheism. It has the obscure 
assumption that eveiything begins with the 
digestion, and not vdth the divine reason; that 
we must always start at the material end if ^ve 
wish to work from the origins of things. In 
their hapless topsy-tur\^ philosophy, digestion 
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IS the creator and divinity the creature Tlicy 
ha\e at the back of their minds in short, the 
idea that there is really nothing at the back ol 
their minds except the brute thing called the 
body To them, therefore, there is nothing 
comic or incongruous about saying that a violin 
'folo should be a servant of the body or of the 
brute for there is no other god for it to serve 
There also hides in the heart of Uus phdo 
sopher the thing \ve call hypochondria and a 
paralysing panic I have said tl at it serves 
the bod) bit man) men m many ages have 
served thrir bodies I doubt if an) men m an) 
ages were ever so much afraid of their bodies 
We might represent in some symbolic drama 
a man running down the street pursued by his 
own body It is inadequate to say of this sort 
of thing tliat It IS atheism, it would be nearer 
the truth to say it is de\il worship But they 
are not even the red devils of passion and 
enjO)ment They are really only the blue 
devils of fear 

Then there is what there always is m such 
philosophv the setting of the cart to draw the 
horse Thc) do not see that digestion exists 
for health and health exists for life and life 
exins for the love of music or beautiful things 
The) reverse the process and sa) that thc love 
f’f IS good for the process of digestion 

Wdiat the process of digestion is ultimate!) good 
for they have really no idea I think it v as a 
great medieval philosopher who said that all evil 
comes from enjo>ing wl at we ougl t to use and 
usirg what vve cught to enjoy A great many 
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modern philosophers never do anything else. 
Thus they will sacrifice what they admit to be 
happiness to what they claim to be progress; 
though it could have no rational meaning except 
progress to greater happiness. Or they will 
subordinate goodness to efficiency; though the 
yer)r name of good implies an end, and the 
very name of efficiency implies only a means to 
an end. Progress and efficiency by their very 
titles are only tools. Goodness and happiness 
by their very titles are a fruition; the fruits 
that are to be produced by the tools. Yet how 
often tlie fruits are treated as fancies of senti- 
mentalism and only tlie tools as facts of sense. 
It is as if a starving man were to give away 
the turnip in order to eat tire spade; or as if 
men said that there need not be any fish, so 
long as there were plenty of fishing-rods. There 
is all that queer inversion of values in talking 
about music as an aid not only to dinner, but 
even to the digestion of dinner. 

There is more generally a flat, unlifted, 
unlaughing spirit, that can accept this topsy- 
tur\'ydom Avithout even seeing that it is topsy- 
turvy. It does not even rise high enough to 
be cynical. It does not utter its materialistic 
maxim even as a pessimist’s paradox. It does 
not see the joke of saying that the Passion 
Music can assist a gentleman to absoi'b a veal 
cutlet, or that a Mass of Palestrina might 
counteract the effect of toasted cheese. What 
is said on this subject is said quite seriously. 
That seriousness is perhaps the most frivolous 
thing in the whole of this frivolous society. It 
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IS a spirit lliat cannot c\cn rouse itself enough 

to laugh , 

In short, it is tin magic of that one triaial 
phrase, about muMc and digestion, that it calls 
up suddcnl) m the mind the image of a certain 
sort of man, sitting at a table m a grand 
restaurant, and wearing a serious and somewhat 
sullen cNpression He is manifestly a man of 
coiibidcrablc wialth, and beyond that he can 
only be described by a senes of ncgatucs He 
has no traditions, and tltnlniL knows nothing 
of the great tradilK n ' t iking that has enriched 
our liter i u \ uh tl < i iglits and feasts of the 
god** He hiii I o real tricnds, and therefore his 
interests are turned inwards, but more to the 
state of his body than of his soul He has no 
religion, and therefore it comes natural to him 
to think that c\ery thing springs from a material 
source He has no philosophy, and therefore 
does not know the dificrence between the means 
and the end And, abo\e all, there is buried 
deep in him a profound and stubborn repug 
nance to the trouble of following an)bod\ tics 
argument, so that if somebody elabni ucly 
explains t 1 mi tJ it it is often a mist ike to 
combine two pleasures, because pic isurcs, hke 
pains, can act as counter irritants to each 
other, he only recedes the \ iguc impression 
Uiat somebody ib saamg that music is bad for 
nis digestion 


— G L. Chesterton 



THE GREAT STRIKE 


I shall never really tliink of AVilfrid Brown 
again as the Brown I have often seen departing 
with his golf-clubs for Little-hampton, nor as 
the Bronoi I knew during the days of the recent 
industrial dispute, now so happily ended, but 
ahvays as the Bro^vn who stalked through my 
terrible night-mare — Browui the arch-Commu- 
nist leader. Brown the unbreakable Bolshevist. 

The real Brown during the Great Strike, 
well and patriotically though he behaved, 
was a little too obvious for my taste in his 
conversational openings. He bubbled, to put it 
rather grossly, with cliches which did , not seem 
to me to further the process of thought. 

“The national life,” he said to me under the 
lilac tree at the comer of the road by the 
pillarbox where the postman was busily collect- 
ing letters, “is paralysed.” 

“Industry^,” he remarked a moment later, as 
we were almost run dowi by the butcher’s boy 
on a tricycle, “is absolutely at a stand-still.” 

And once again, as he sank back luxuriously 
into tlie Rolls Royce which had offered him a 
life into London, “The fabric of cmlization has 
broken do\\m.” 

I made no comments, except on one evening, 
^vhen, after reading a badly type^vritten state- 
ment posted in the mndow of a small fruiterer’s 
shop, he suddenly clutched me by the arm and 
gazed earnestly into my eyes. 

“This is Moscow,” he said. 
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I threw the gliastl) thing awa^ 

It w-as, I believe, on thexcij same morning 
that Brot\n came to m> house, a pale Napoleonic 
fimire wath the appropriate wisp of hair o\cr 
Ins brow^ He had been moving e\cr>*\\bcrc 
amongst the strikers, encouraging, exhorpng, 
imploring them to resist Ik brought to me 
the lembk news that the Vistwre*gomg PwhUc 
had decided to go in Thes had been tolnlK 
unable to resist the alliiretncnt of the topical 
film showing picture^ of themsehes on stnU 
. * + t % 


It was the beginning of the end A day or 
two later the Government precipitated matters 
by declaring a three da'^s* bohda) Nobod) had 
anticipated this Machiavellian masterstroke. 
\\c now had no ofTitcs to go to, no business 
cares to which we might '■ttciwl A few of us 


foamed moodily round the ^National Galler), 
mingVing wafh the Ait-lovmg Public, which, 
never \crv strong hid alwa)'s held aloof from 
the Soviet Union Some cf us planted ou*^ 
snapdragons, and a ftw were to be found in tin 
Readmir F^oui of tlic Bniish Museum which 
Was ahu an unpicketed post, * 

But caily ou the second morning ^Vll^rKl 
Brovvaa came to my house ggam 

‘ I am gm g,- he said, and I can remembi - 
he icy horror that gripped mv heart at t) ^ 
tone of his words— “I am going with my woe 
and hu.e Ikpatia to Hampton Court’’ 

blocd“Ct e>e '“«> '->> 



strike 

‘“d the saw hoI!o,vj,, 
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''^as then that T ^ 

‘ ^ "■■•* a shriei. 


F. Kiiox 



THE MOST CURIOUS AMMAL 

Curi05it> IS tlie firn of the Ort tlie 

day on which Eve gave \va\ to her cunOSit> 
man hrohe off his coramunion i\nh the angels 
and allied himself ^^lth the beasts To day we 
usually applaud curioMt^, \vc dunk of it as the 
alternatue to stagnation llic iruhtion of 
mankind, however, is ag nnst us The fabks 
never pretend that curiositv ts amtljn£;but 
an evil Literature is full of tales of forbidden 
rooms^ that cannot be peeped into SMthout 
disaster Fatima m Bluiheard escapes punish* 
ment, but her escape is narrow enough to leave 
^er a warning to the nursery A version of 
the^andora legend imputes tlic state of rtian- 
kina to the cunoeity of one disastrou> fool who 
raised the lid_of the sacred bov with the result 
that the blessings intended for our race escaped 
and flew away IVe have cursed the inquisitive 
person through the ccu+uncs e ha\ e inkmc- 
tively hated him to the point of pe rsecu tion 
The curious among mankind have gone about 
their business at peril of their lives It n 
probable that Athens was a citv as much giv en. 
to curiosity as any city has ever been, and vet 
the Athenians 0111 Socrates to death on account 
of his cimo^y He was accused of speculating 
about the heavens above and inquiring into the 
earth beneath as well as of corrupting the 
^outh and mg the worse appear the better 

m ^ the story of 

the magnificent rearguard action fonatu 
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several thousand years by dogma against 
Curiosity. Dogma is always in The majority 
and is therefore detestable, but it is also always; 
beaten and is therefore admirable. It rallies its 
forces afresh on some new field in every gene- 
ration. It fights \vith its back to the sunrise 
under a banner of darkness, but even when we 
abominate it most we cannot but mar\''el at its 
endurance. The odd thing is that man clings 
to dogma from a sense of safety. He can hardly 
help feeling that he was never so safe as he is 
in the present in possession of this little patch 
his fathers have bequeathed to him. He felt 
quite Safe without printed books, without chlo- 
roform, without flying machines. He mocked at 
dcarus at the last word in human folly. We say 
nowadays ‘as safe as the Bank of England’ but 
he felt Safer without the Bank of England. ^Ve 
are told that when the Bank was founded in 1694- 
its institution was warmly opposed by all the 
dogmatic believers in things as they were. But 
it is against curiosity about knowledge that 
men have fought most stubbornly. Galileo was 
forbidden to be curious about the moon._ One 
of the most difficult things to establish is our. 
right to be curious about facts. The dogmatists 
ofier to provide us vfith all the facts a reason- 
able man can desire. If we persist in believing 
that there is a world of facts yet undiscovered 
and that it is our duty to set out in quest of 
it, in the eyes of the dogmatists we are scorned 
as heretics and charlatans. Even at the present 
day, when the orthodoxies sit on shaky thrones, 
dogma still opposes itself to curiosity at many 
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pomts A great deal of thepopuhr dislike of 
pli'jsical research is due to hatred of tuiiosit} 
m a new direction People wl o admit the 
existence of \ world of the dead commnid) feel 
that nonetheless it ought to be taboo to the 
too-ennous intellect of man Tl:e\ feel there is 
something uncanny about spirits that makes 
it unsafe to approach them i\ith an inquisitive 
mmd I am not concerned either to attack or 
defend Spmtuahsm I merely suggest that a 
rational attach on Spiivtuahsm must be based 
on the insufTiciency of the evidence put forward 
in Its Jielialf, not on the ground that the curiosity 
whiSi goes in search of such evidence is in itself 
wicked 

It is odd to see how men who lake sides 


vMth dognia give themselves the aiis of men 
who live for dut\, while they regard the more 
cunous among their fellows as licentious, trifling, 
yrraerent and self indulgent The truth is, 
there is no greater luxury than dogma It puts 
an eminence under the most stupidj At the 
same time I am ttot going to denv the pleasures of 
cunosity ^^e have only to see a eat looking 
up the chimnev or examining the nooks of a box 
room or looking over the edge of a trunk to see 
(vhat IS inside, m order to realize that this is a 
vice,^if it is'^a vice, which we inherit from the 
animals We find a comparable curiosity m 
children and other simple creatures Servants 
through drawer after drawer of 
old, dull letters out of idle cunosity Tliere are 
men vcho declare that no woman could be 
trusted not to read a letter l\ e persuade our 
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selves that man is a higher animal, above 
curiosity and a slave to his sense of honour. 
But man, too, likes to spy upon his neighbours 
^vhen he is not indifferent to them. No scru- 
pulous person of either sex -u'ould read another 
person’s letter surreptitiously. But that is not 
to say that we do not want to know what is in 
the letter. ^Ve can hardly see a parcel l>ang 
unopened in a hall without speculating on ^vhat 
it contains. We should always feel happier if 
tlie OAvner of the parcel ind ulsfed _us to the point 
of opening it in our presence. I know a man 
whose curiosity extends so far as to set him 
uncorking any medicine-bottles he sees in a 
friend’s house, sniffing at tliem, and even sip- 
ping them to see what they taste like. ‘Oh, I 
have had that one,’ he says, as he lingers over 
the bitter flavour of st^cjinine. ‘Let me sec,’ 
he reflects, as he sips another bottle, ‘there’s 
digitalis in, .that.’ -Half tlie interesting books 
of the world were' written by men who had just 
this sipping kind of curiosity. Curiosity \\'as^ 
the chief pleasure of Mor^igne and of Boswelh 
"We cannot read an early book of science u-ith- 
out finding signs of the pleasure of curiosity in 
its pages. Theo phras tus,, we may be sure, was 
a happy man ■when he wrote : ' ' ' \ •" 

However, there is one question \siiich applies to all 
perfumes, namely, why it is that they appear to be stvcctest 
when they cornc from the wrist; so that perfumers apply 
the scent to this part. 

To be curious about such matters tvould 
keep many a man entertained for an evening. 
Some people are so much in love rvith their 
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child’s whim. It is an affair of the senses, and 
an extraordinarily innocent one. It is a vanity 
of the eye or ear. It is another form of the 
hatred of being left out. So many human 
beings do not like to miss things. We saw 
during Saturday’s aeroplane raid how far men 
and women will go ratlier than miss things. 
Thousands of Londoners stood in the streets 
and at their ^vindov's and gazed at what seemed 
to be the approach of one of the plagues of 
Egypt. No plague of locusts ever came out of 
the sky ^vith a greater air of the wall to destruc- 
tion. It AVas as though the eastern sky ^vere 
hung with these monstrous insects, leisurely 
hovering over a people they meant to destroy. 
They had the cupidity of hawks at one moment. 
At another they had the innocence of a shoal 
of little fishes. Shell-smoke opened out among 
them like a sponge thro^vn into the \\rater. It 
swelled into larger clouds monstrous in shape 
as the things doctors preserved in bottles. But 
the plague did not rest. One saw a little black 
aeroplane hurry across them, a mere water 
beetle of a thing, and one wondered if a collision 
rrould send one of them to earth -with broken 
wdngs. But one did not really kno’w whether 
this was the manoeuvre of an enemy or the 
daring of a friend. There rvas never a more 
astonishing spectacle. A desperate battle in 
the air \rould have been less of a surprise. But 
that there should have been nobody to interfere 

with them ! Yes, it \vas certainly a curious 

sight and London ^vas justified in putting its 
head out of its house, like a tortoise under its 
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shell, till the bombs began to fall Still, the 
more often they come the less ennous we shall 
be about them A few \ears ago we gladly 
paid five slulhngs for the pleasure of seeing an 
aeroplane float round a big field There is a 
limit, however, to our curiosity even about 
German aeroplanes Speabing for mjself, I 
may say tny curiosity is satisfied. I do not 
care if they never come again* 

— Robert Lynd 



ON THE PLEASURE OF TAKING UP 
ONE’S PEN 


Among the sadder and smaller pleasures of 
this world I count this pleasure, the pleasure 
of taking up one’s pen. 

It has been said by very many people that 
there is a tangible pleasure in the mere act of 
writing : in choosing and arranging \vords. It 
has been denied by many. It is affirmed and 
denied in the life of Doctor Johnson, and for 
my part I \s^ould say that it is veiy'^ true in 
some rare moods and wholly false in most 
others. However, of writing and the pleasm'e 
in it I am not writing here (with pleasure), 
but of the pleasure of taking up one’s pen, 
which is quite another matter. 

Note what the action means. You are 
alone. Even if the room is crowded (as was 
the smoking room in the G.AV.R. Hotel, at 
Paddington, only the other day, rvhen I -wrote 
my "Statistical Abstract of Christendom”), 
even if the room is crowded, you must have 
made yourself alone to be able to Avrite at all. 
You must have built up some kind of ^vall and 
isolated your mind. You are alone then; and' 
that is the beginning. . 

If you consider at what pains men are to 
be alone : how they climb mountains, enter 
prisons, profess monastic vows, put on 
eccentric daily habits, and seclude themselves 
in the garrets of a great town, you will see that 
this moment of talang up the pen is not least 
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happy m the fact that then, by a mere associa- 
tion of ideas, the writer is alone 

So much for that Now not only are you 
alone, but you are going to ‘ create” 

When people say “create” they hatter 
themseUes No man can create any'thmg I 
knew a man once \v.ho drew a horse on a bit of 
paper to amuse the company and covered it all 
o\er with many parallel streaks as he drew 
When he had done thi*?, an aged priest (present 
upon that occa'^ion) said, “You are pleased to 
draw a zebra ” When the priest said this the 
man began to curse and to sv\ car, and to protect 
that he had never seen or heard of a zebra He 
said It was all done out of his own head, and 
he Called heaven to witness, and his patron 
saint But there ' He persuaded no one, 

and the priest scored 

All this, then, is a digression and it must be 
admitted that there is no such thing as a man’s 
“creating” But anyhow, when you tale up 
your pen you do something devihdi pleasing, 
there n a prospect before you You are going 
to develop a germ I don’t know what it is, 
and I promise you I won’t call it creation but 
possibly a god is creating through you, and at 
least you are makmg beheve at creation 
Anyhow, it is a sense of mastery and of origin, 
and you know that when you have done, 
something will be added to the world, and little 
destroyed For what will you have destroyed 
or wasted ^ A certain amount of white paper 
at a farthing a square yard (and I am not 
certain it is not pleasanter all diversified and 
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variegated with black wriggles) — a certain 
amount of ink meant to be spread and dried : 
made for no other purpose — a certain infinitesi- 
mal amount of quill : torn from the silly goose 
for no purpose whatsoever but to minister to 
the high needs of Man. 

Here you cry “Aft'ectation ! Affectation ! 
How do I know that the fellow \\ rites with a 
quill ? A most unlikely habit !'’ To that I 
answer you are right. Less assertion, please, 
and more humility. I will tell you, frankly, 
Nvith ^vilat I am wTiting. 1 am ^vriting \s'ith a 
AVaterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. The nib 
is of pure gold, as Avas the throne of Charle- 
magne, in the “Song of Roland”. That throne 
(I need hardly tell you) was borne into Spain 
across the cold and awful passes of the Pyrenees 
by no less than a hundred and t%venty mules, 
and all the \vestem ^\•orld adored it, and trem- 
bled before it ^v■hen it w'as set up at every halt 
under pine trees, on the upland grasses. For 
he sat upon it, dreadful and commanding; 
there weighed upon him two centuries of age; 
his brows were level witli justice and experience, 
and his beard -was so tangled and full that he 
Avas called “bramble-bearded Charlemagne”. 
You have read ho^\'■, -when be stretched out his 
hand at evening, the sun stood still till he had 
found the body of Roland ? You must read 
about these things. 

\Vell, then, the pen is of pure gold, a pen 
that runs straight aw'ay like a ^villing horse,- or 
a jolly little ship; indeed, it is a pen so 
excellent that it reminds me of my subject; the 
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pleasure of taking up one’s pen 

God bless you, peri * When I was a boy, 
and they told me work was honourable, useful, 
cleanly, sanitary, wholesome and necessary to 
the mind of man, I paid no attention to them 
than if they had told me that public men were 
usually honest, or that pigs could fly It 
seemed to me that they were merely saying 
silly things they had been told to say Nor do 
I doubt to this day that those who told me 
these things at school were but preaching a 
dull and careless round But now I know that 
the things they told me were true God bless 
you, pen of work, pen of drudgery, pen of letters, 
pen of posmgs, pen rabid, pen ridiculous, 
pen glorified Pray, little pen, be worthy 
of the love I bear you, and considtr how 
noble I shall make you some day, when >ou 
shall live in a glass case with a crowd of tourists 
round you everyday from ten to four pen of 
justice pen of majesty and of light 

I will write with you some day a considerable 
poem, It IS a compact between you and me If 
I cannot make one of my own, then, I will 
write out some other mans, but you, pen, 
come what may, shall write Out good poem 
before you die, if it is only the Alkgro 

The pleasure of taking up one s pen has also 
this, peculiar among all pleasures, that you 
have the freedom to lay it down when you will 
Not so with love Not so with victory Not so 
with glory 

Had I begun the other way round, I would 
have called this Work "The Pleasure of laying 
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down One’s- Pen”. But I began it where I began 
it, and I am going to end it just where it is going 
to end. 

"What other occupation, avocation, disserta- 
tion, or intellectual recreation can you cease at 
will ? Not bridge — ^)'ou go on playing to ^\•in. 
Not pubhc spewing — ^they ring a bell. Not 
mere converse — ^\'0u have to answer everj'^thing 
the other insufficient person says. Not life, for 
it is ^vrong to kill oneself; and as for the 
natural end of hving that does not come by 
one’s choice; on the contrar)’-, it is the most 
capricious of all accidents. 

But the pen you lay do\\m when you ^vill. 
At any moment ^\dthout remorse, wthout 
anxiety, ^vithout dishonour, you are free to do’ 
tins dignified and final thing (I am just going 
to do it) . . . .You lay it do^vn. 


— HillaiTe Belloc 



STUDENT DAYS 

Those were queer, h\cl> >ears We felt, as 
e\ery one who was -young with us felt, that we 
beginning a new age So we were, but we 
were misinformed On a \ital detail The arts, 
we thought, were stirring m their sleep Even 
the novel — you can’t conceive the effect on us 
of The Machtaielli It scarcely seems 

possible now that we took that so hard But 
think that to us the rigid Victorian code was 
still real It was something we had consciously 
to reject We saw it as narrow, timid and 
cruel, and not at all as a hard self discipline or 
as an ideal We were not easy about it AVe 
talked of our freedom from this, that, and the 
other, but m our minds the Victorian habit 
persisted like an old coat bung behind the door, 
that we shall one day take down and put on 
In the meantime we talked, and ran about 
London looking for second hand copies of 
Anatole France, or stood m the ram to listen 
to Socialist speeches, indifferent, because we 
had heard it before, and yct believing in it and 
m fraternity and equality and all that 

It is very hard to recall days when every- 
thing was new and of interest We were all 
then absurdly hopeful, tireless, and confident 
In those days it would not have crossed my 
mind that I might fail or be hurt to death 
I cannot remember which year, whether 
spring or autumn, we saw the post -impressionist 
paintings We had never seen any until this 
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Sydney and I went, expecting to laugh, and 
came away filled with an amazing excitement. 
We were so stirred that we walked about in the 


rain, half shouting. And now I cannot even 
remember the pictures, except for a Cezanne 
that remains in my mind because of one most 
lovely sunlit wall, I would give anything to 
feel agian that supreme exhilaration. We went 
again a day or two later, taking O. Harland 
wth us. Out of perversity (as I feel sure) he 
said he loathed the new painting. He said it 
was indecent, like a tipsy old woman kicking up 
her heels. We dragged him out, hot and vexed. 
He halted us in front of a policeman in the 
doorway, and asked him what he thought of 


the pictures. 

“Notliing very much,” the policeman said. 

“There you are,” he shouted at us. “It’s 
your over-sophisticated minds that make you 
admire that muck. The pure, untutored mind 
of democracy can see what a sham it all is.” 

Still shouting furiously at each other, we 
went to a Lipton’s cafe and ate a quantity of 
black sticky cake, such as only pure untutored 
stomachs can digest. Aftenvards we went to a 
W^agner concert and quarrelled all the way 
home — I detested Wagner in those days. Thei'e 
was a thick fog. We climbed on to the bus at 


Waterloo Station and took the front seats 


outside. Sydney leaned out over the front. 
“Driver ! drive like hell to Cambenvell Green,” 
he said. The man drove straight into a lamp- 
-'post. There was a great noise of broken glass 
and some shouts and then the driver’s angry 
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voice putting the entire blame for the accident 
on us Most unfairly, I think 

Sometimes \\€ went to a music hall — I feel 
very sorr^ for the -young who never heard Mane 
Llo>d — she was herself “infinite vanety”, and 
the entire programme of the new non-stop 
shovss IS a thinner entertainment She could 
make -you laugh until you cried, but one or two 
of her songs were so harsh that the tears came 
first The very way" she glanced at you, with 
that mingling of hard cynical mirth, boldness, 
and an indescribable air of having been used^ 
v\as like being slapped in the face by life Hav e 
you ever lived m Bnxton^ ^Ve walked about 
It several times a week, and it always made me 
think of Mane Lloyd— there v\as one big glaring 
shop in winch, for all the lavashness of display, 
you never forgot that money has to be earned, 
in a street under the raib\ay, open stalls of 
butchers* meat, artificial silk stockings, oranges, 
the market of the slums, streets of sordid 
houses, streets of tall, once genteel houses on 
the defensive behind spoiled gardens, the 
respectability of Tulse Hill and the squalor of 
Kenmngton the whole of it rank with life, life 
oo2ing between the bricks, strong ugly, bitter, 
nasty, beautiful, and unabatable That was 
Mane Lloyd She’s dead now — and I daresay 
Bnxton is different And one day tliey’ll 
clean it up It will be a good nddance— but it’s 
queer to think that whatever else a safe, clean, 
orderly v\orId produces it wouldn’t be able to 
produce a J^Iane Lloyd 

One of her favountc eating places was in 
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Brixton. It was called Biucchi’s, and I think 
it was in a basement. I remember that once at 
eleven o’clock -at night O. Harland and I were 
coming home through Brixton. I was tired 
and lagged, and he was losing patience wth 
me. Suddenly he stood still, the light from a 
street lamp falling on him in blue-white 
splinters and wedges. “Where did you lunch?” 
he said. I couldn’t remember. At last I said 
I thought I must have forgotten to eat any 
lunch. “You didn’t have any dinner. Did 
you get your tea ?” Surprised, I understood 
now why I \vas so tired. “You are a calf,” 
he said angrily: “how much money have you 
got ?” We turned out both our pockets, and 
made between us -three and six. Would you 
believe it, Biucchi’s was able to serve hot chicken 
at eleven at night ? That was for me — 
O. Harland had coffee only, and watched me eat. 

Another place was in Richmond. Nearly 
at the top of the hill there was a charming 
house in which the rooms ^vere furnished with 
deep pile carpets, gate-legged tables, and deep, 
soft arm-chairs. Teas were a shilling a head, 
and they used to place uncut cakes on the table - 
and leave you to help yourself. Of course the 
idea was that the lovers for whom the elegant 
rooms were meant would be feeling too delicate 
to eat. 

But the best was Appenrodf s Lager Hall, 
in Coventry Street. I suppose ^ve went there 
a dozen times in all — \vhen one of us had just 
been sent money. You went do-wnstairs, and 
there was the wade room, with the German 
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inscriptions on the \\alls and the quick friendly 
\saiter5, and now and then a deep blurred \oice 
speaking German The smells of cigar smoke 
and coffee belended in the warm air I re- 
member a \er} large German woman, fair, 
with brown sleep> e>es She spread her arms, 
letting her furs slip to the floor and said, ‘‘So 
will ich sie selbst essen ’* The ay she spoke, 
rolling her eyes, and the foreign words, made 
It seem nch and mysterious and made us look 
to each other and half feel that we had been 
caught into a strange towm I watched, 
fascinated, her thick white fingers stripping the 
skin from the fruit 

There was something \ery good, friendly, 
and stolid about that place E\erythmg was 
good — the food, the coffee, the waiters — and yet 
if you were shabby it did not matter You 
could still sit there and take your ease It is 
one of the things that were lost to London 
during the war It has ne\ er been replaced — 
perhaps it is irreplaceable, but upon my soul I 
do grudge it So I do the Viennese cafe that 
used to stand at the corner of Hart Street and 
Nctv Oxford Street Once I had coffee and 
brioches there in the middle of the morning— I 
now forget who took me there and paid for it 
But the Viennese brioches were delicious, and 
I made myself a promise that when I could 
afford It I would come here often for breakfast 
Alas, that long narrow room is now a bank 
Could any war change be more sordid or more 
typical of a spoiled London ^ 

There cannot have been four shabbier poor 
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scholars in London. But neither had any poor 
scholar a life so finely scav. We -were not 
tax-payers or citizens, we had no business to 
call us to regular lives, we ate meals that other 
people had prepared, and took no thought for 
the morroNv, ho\v ^\•e should eat, or ^vhere^^'ithal 
we should be clothed. Like that we were happy 
because we were outside the machine. As soon 
as that vagabond life comes to an end, when 
from poor scholars you become tax-payers, heads 
of families, and what not, you may be comfort- 
able, but are you happy ? Of course not. You 
lia\e possessions — and that alone is enough to 
desti'oy your peace of mind. Besides, you have 
become conscious of time. You feel its works 
in your bones, like the death-watch beetle in an 
ageing fabric. You have responsibilities, you 
reckon up your income, buy books, houses, 
pictures, beds, tables, electrie stveepers, run a 
business, write books, travel, get children, tunc 
in to Daventiy for the news, vote, save money, 
buy a piece of land for a grave. I have been 
happier than any ^\•oman. But in those days I 
was happy and (to cram up into a word ^vhat 
is too complex to be said in a page) free. 

Towards Cliristmas we bought a flagon of 
Australian burgundy. It was vile stuff. We 
drank it late at night round the fire, and ate 
toasted muffins and sardines. This is true, and 
I live. 


— Slonn Jomeson 
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Up till the wintei of 1929 the world h-id 
been slowly recovering It was still Suffering 
from the effects of the war, it was distracted in 
more senses than one, and it mav well hate 
been unconsciousl) hoping for an 1830 or 1848 
to clarify its problems for it However it was 
to hate something very different — not an 
upheaval directed by men who, houetcr un- 
practictl, had ideals to inspire them and ideas 
to offer to their followers, but an impersonal, 
uncontrolled and insensate disaster, whose 


origins It did not understand and whose effects 
were almost tvholly evil So much stress, in 
earlier sections of this histors , has been laid on 
the defects and disappointments of the post-war 
world that a short time must be spent on 
shoiving why 1929 became for millions nf peoole 
the last of the golden reais to which the\ 
looked back 

Firstly, they had stcurita against w ar The 
League of Nations was still, it was true, onlv a 
League of some nations, Ihc tinted biates 
remained sulkily absent, Russia was neither 
Willing nor alI(W\cd to come m But e\tn thus 
truncated it hadstopoed promising little wars m 
the Aland Isles, Silesia and Macedonia, it 
might not ha\e strength to hold back major 
ptnvers, but no major power had shown any 
desire to flout it Italy, in particulir, had 
declared Fascism was “not an article for 
txpwt and frequently paid more deference to 
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League opinion than more democratic states. 
Secondly, there had been a gi'eat ad^'ancc in 
scientific and industrial kno\s-lcdge; particularly 
astonishing to the ordinary man \vcrc the 
adoption of flying as a normal means of 
travel and the universal use of the wireless for 
communication. Thirdly, there had at last come 
a period of prosperib^ for the ordinar}' man. 
There ^vere many exceptions — there ^\'crc 
countries like Britain where a foolish financial 
policy kept a million men unemployed or like 
China where poverty was endemic — but on the 
whole the population of the ^vorld had more 
time for leisure and moi'e to cat than it had had 
before. The population of the United States 
indeed seemed almost fantastically rich. These 
easier conditions were reflected in a greater 
political freedom. The Eastern European 
nations did not cease persecuting their minori- 
ties, but they became milder. The League’s 
Minorities and Mandates Commissions made 
oppressive practices more difficult and more 
unpopular. Near Eastern nations like Irak and 
Egypt did not, it is true, secure uncorrupt and 
truly democratic governments : but the govern- 
ments they had were at least at the level of 
England of the eighteenth century ^vhich was 
in the circumstances a great advance. There 
tvas even a rapprochement between the British 
and the Indian nationalists. The outside world 
had ceased to hanw Russia: after a controversy 
between Trotsky and Stalin or'er the possibility 
of “Socialism in one countiy alone” the latter 
had won, and turned Trotsky out (1927) with 
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his thcor\ of poimanent revolution” Jso- 
bodv but pjor["'';iO[nI icvoUitiomrics scented 
distressed bv this the Soviet Union next 
\car tuined to a Five Year Plan” for 
industnil rc equipment which seemed to be, 
if anything a guarantee of peaceful intentions 
to Its neighbours The mildness with which 
the Bolsheviks treated their deposed leader, 
who v\as merely exiled, was frequentlj 
contrasted with the savagery of the French 
Revolution 


Tlie collapse of 1921) no one will forget 
who lived through n began on the 24th October 
m Wall Street It signalized itself mercK bv 
the hasty selling, at rapidly filling prices of 
securities winch the wiser operators alre*ad\ 
knew averc over priced But from that moment 
the panic spreid until the whole surface of the 
world was affected bj industrial pinlvsis 
paralysis is an apt word, for it v\ is hke a 
disease, but a disease with no liu c m nature 
The starvation, the silent fvctoiRs, thcLvuds 
thrown awa>, the men standing idle vs ere the 
results of liiiman ictivuies There had been In 
famines, Hoods or national disasters ,mde,d at 
one time men even praved for thew 1 
.h«r .roubles), thd h'aT no e eT ! VrJ 
or devastations Nevertheless 11111;! 1 

country m the world the Urmed States 

twenty million people were facing stnn 
the car y mo„,ha “of , 3 u 
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that it did not really cease until war and the 
preparations for war ended it. 

There had been commercial crisis for nearly 
a century. Economists, obscrcdng them dis- 
passionately as if they had been uncontrollable 
phenomena (as they may well have been, while 
private ownership was uncontrolled), noted 
that they recurred roughly ever)'^ ten )'cars. 
None, however, had been quite so disastrous as 
tliis; for tliis one was intensified by the 
consequences of particular follies. Most of these 
have been enumerated, but the reader may need 
to be reminded of them. The first folly was the 
political and economic clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty ; die predictions of Keynes and others 
were at last being realized. Old-established 
units like the Austrian empire had been broken 
up, and feeble little states, each ^sith its tariff 
wall, had taken their place. Even reforms which 
were desirable in themselves turned out to be 
dangerous; the substitution of peasant proprie- 
tors for semi-feudal landlords in the centre and 
east, for example, had caused a fall in agricul- 
tural production, and it was only by agriculture 
that these countries could live. Worse than 
this was the effect of “reparations” — the belief 
that the Allied countries could indefinitely live 
off Germany was having its inevitable results. 
The Dawes plan, it had been calculated, meant 
that Germany would pay 8o marks cver\' second 
or 288,000 marks an hour for an unlimited 
time; the improvement of the Young plan 
limited the period — to fifty-nine years ! Such 
avaricious dreams could only be realities so long 
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as Amcnca \vas prepared to lend moncj laxishly 
to Germany to m ikt pixments possible: the 
moment this cei^td to be so, not onl> Germany 
but all tho-c leanmr; on her uould collapse. 
Most disastrous of all, probabU, ^\as the 
financial policy of the United States The 
States tried to enforce, b> all the means tliey 
could short of t\ar, the payment of the “uar 
debts ” of their Allies at the same time thcir 
rulers, as blind as thc> uere greedv, pre\entcd 
the payments being made LltimitLl^ all 
international pa\mcnts had to be made in goods 
or gold succcssue American Congresses in- 
creased tariffs until foreign goods ere cffectiv eu' 
excluded (The highest knenvn tanlT uil 
actually enacted as late as 1930) for a ^Nhile 
the problem t\as m'aded b> the piling up of a 
useless mass of gold at Tort Kno-., drawi from 
all foreign countries, for a little long, r main 
It u as evaded by American loins to' c’ >r 
reunmes, but so soon as tbrsc loans l.,,d to be 
called in, disaster was certain As if to rr 
sure that their people’s suffering would be*" as 
acute as possib c, United States business men 
developed instalment selling (hirc-purchasM m 
such an extent that nearh everv other f.m, 
vvas m debt for some article or other ' and 
gambling m stocks increased so mich tha 

The political effects of this H 

-rdSo'” ro“ •"hS.;': 
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government was thrown out. If it was “Left”, 
a “Right” government was installed, or vice 
versa — ^it was almost a matter of chance. Where 
dictatorship ruled, governments became more 
ruthless at home, and abroad realized that they 
could at last act precisely as their na^ro^vest 
greed suggested to them. The peace-loving 
powers had no longer the power or ^vill to 
protect the beginnings of international organi- 
zations; the dictators could, and they did, 
attack their weaker neighbours and start on the 
path to the Second World War. 

Certain countries, as has been said, went 
“Left”. Alfonso of Spain hurried out of the 
countiy in 1930 and left it to the Republicans. 
President Hoover and the Republican Party of 
the United States had so consistently claimed 
credit for American prosperity that they could 
not escape responsibility' for the disaster; they 
were dismissed in 1932 by an electorate which 
^vas not to forgive them for very many years. 
The Siamese lUng was compelled to give up his 
autocracy the same year, and accept some sort 
of popular control. But these, at spots so ^\'ide- 
spread across the world, were almost the only 
cases 'where men reacted to the crisis by a new 
determination to control their own affairs; 
elsewhere, the stoiy was one of despair, or of 
acquiescence in the revival of tlie old methods 
of tyranny and ^ibIence. 

A ne^v rash of dictators spotted the South 
American Continent. Getulio Vargas installed 
himself in Brazil at the end of 1929. Bolivia, 
Peru, and the Argentine became dictatorships 
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next year, Chile m 1931 In 1932 ignoring 
the League’s appeals, Bolivia and Paraguay 
embarked on a long and bloody ivar for a jungle 
called the Gran Chaco, the ivar gave an oppor- 
tunity for Fasast and Nazi agents to enter 
South Amenca and practise their chosen pro- 
fession In India the short penod of co- 
operation bet\^een British and Indians ended m 
1930 in the resumption of “civil disobedience” , 
in the Near Last King Fuad of Eg) pt chased 
out his Parliament, and the Iraki Govern- 
ment in 1933 celebrated its new freedom from 
the British by quite cooil) and deliberately 
massacring the Assyrians for being Christians 
In Europe PilsudsU rigged the Polish 
elections so as to make himself dictator at the 
end of 1929, Kings Alexander of Yugoslavia 
and Carol of Roumama dispensed with Parlia- 
mentary control, a Bulgarian militar)' dicta- 
torship was set up m 1934. and Greek one 
(under Metaxas) in 1935 Esthoma and Latvna 
became dictatorships m 1934, the Portuguese 
dictator, Salazar, presented himself with a new 
statutory authonzation m 1933 Dollfuss, a Ca- 
tholic politician, Wiped out the Austnan Socialists 
by violence in Vienna, and installed a Catholic- 
Fascist regime, in February 1934 Probably 
the worst of all the results of the cnsis, for the 
future, v\ns the installation of the Nazis in 
power m Germany in 1933, to be desenbed 
later, the most immediately shocking was the 
invasion of Manchuria b) Japan in 1931 The 
exisung pacific government of Japan v\as 
turned out by Army officers, and its more 
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important members murdered methodically at 
later dates; the new government deciding 
correctly that the League powers would not 
inteiA’^ene, took a trmal pretext to invade 
Manchuria, a Chinese province that Chiang Kai- 
Shek had not succeeded in controlling, occupied 
it and refused to move. 

What seemed to make the crisis insoluble 
(though the causes were really deeper) was the 
course of events in Britain. London was still 
the financial centre of the world; the British 
government was a Labour government headed 
by an unusually vague-spoken politician, 
Ramsay MacDonald. It had no majority in 
Parliament; if it had wished to meet the crisis 
by a Socialist Policy it would not have been 
allowed to do so; in the upshot it was able to 
do nothing. 

American investment in Germany and 
Austria ceased in 1929. In 1930, as Wall Street 
became more and more desperate, American 
lenders began to call back their loans, and 
within a fe^v months the Credit Anstalt, a bank 
that financed the majority of Austrian industiA'^, 
faced bankruptcy. President Hoover suggested 
a moratorium on Reparations payments. Chan- 
cellor Pruning of Germany a Customs Union 
with Austria. But France, whose Government 
had been taken over by a politician named 
Tardieu who thought the Versailles treaty “too 
moderate”, obstructed both proposals. British 
and German banks had to lend money to prop 
up the Austrian bank; in so doing they only 
transferred the danger to themselves. A run 
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Started on the German banks, and m July 1931 
the famous Darmstadt Bank faded The eight 
now fell wholly on London, and the run on 
gold was such that by August it was clear that 
the Bank of England could not surwe without 
foreign aid Gold was to be found only m 
Pans and New York, Pans would lend none, 
and New York insisted upon changes m British 
policy (^notably reductions in unemployment 
pay) which the Cabinet would not accept 
MacDonald, the Premier, in consultation with 
his Conser\ati\e opponents, turned his own 
part^ out and formed a “National Go\ernment” 
to sa% e the pound But the pound could not be 
saved late in September an Act was passed 
abandoning the Gold Standard The pound fell 
m value by a fifth, and all the countries who 
had confidentl'^ used London as their banker 
and conducted their trade m sterling found 
themseUes forced off the gold standard as well 
The old financial and trade arrangements of the 
w orld w ere in nuns 

The ne^^ British go\emment succeeded in 
blaming the disaster wholU upon its predecessor, 
at the general election of 1931 the ‘National’* 
coalition gained 570 seats to Labour’s 46, and 
although the giant size of the majority was 
diminished m 1935, the election introduced 
nine continuous jears of rule by a small Con- 
servative group The n ime “national * was 
retained for electoral purposes, there being 
small parties called “National Liberal” or 
‘National Labour”, but the enormous majority 
was Conservative The effective direction was 
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in the hands of a circle around first Stanley 
Baldwin and then Neville Chamberlain; Wins- 
ton Churchill and his followei's were excluded. 
French politicians were less fortunate : in 1 936 
a coalition of Radicals, Socialists and Commu- 
nists called the “Popular Front” put the 
existing clique out of office. 

The domestic pohcy of the United States 
was completely in the hands of a great empiri- 
cist. Neither Congress nor the people were 
disposed to oppose or even criticize any 
remedies that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
proposed : he himself held no systematized 
philosophy and Avas deliberately trying one 
thing after another. So much did his hit-or- 
miss technique commend itself to his country- 
men that despite furious opposition they would 
never desert him. First elected in 1932 and 
taking office in 1933 he was re-elected in 1936, 
1940 and 1944; his reign (he is the only 
President to whom the word is appropriate) 
ended only %vith his death. His earliest devices 
included the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) to force up farm prices by reducing 
production and the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act (NIRA) -which attempted to revive 
industry by persuading employers to observe 
“codes” raising wages, shortening hours, im- 
proving conditions and banning child labour. 
Both these Acts ran into difficulties, and the 
administration was more indignant than sorry 
when the Supreme Court in 1935 and 1936 
declared them unconstitutional. Their objects 
seemed more likely to be achieved by a grand 
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and continuing scheme of public works, already 
started in 1933 and carried on under \anous 
names until the approach of war made it un- 
necessaT> Far different from the road-mend- 
lug which had pre\iousl> been digmfied with 
the title of public works, it included schemes for 
e\cn actors and writers, and one achie\ement 
that awed all but the angriest cntics — the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which, setting out 
to control a destructive river, proved to be the 
greatest and most successful example of regional 
planning in a free country Flood control v\-as 
the least of its benefits — cheap and universal 
electricity, reafforestation, the restoration of 
eroded land and the introduction of new indus- 
tnes (ompletely changed what had once been a 
pQverty-stnckcn and despainng area Less 
universal approval was secured d> the Wagner 
Act (1935) which forced American business- 
men, till then the most autocratic in the world, 
to recognize and negotiate with the trade unions, 
who now began to exercise a stronger and 
stronger influence m politics 

Russia, based on a Socialist economy, did 
not receive the same shock as other states no 
inexpUcable queues of unemployed appeared, 
no lactones were closed down while matenals 
were abundant But the Soviet Union v\as 
affected almost as senously in other ways Lenm 
had explicitly laid it down that the suspension 
of freedom during the revolution was to be 
temporary, and would be followed by a state 
freer than an\ thing possible under a bourgeois 
order But so far from increasing personal 
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liberties, the Soviet Union became politically 
more and more of a police state; from a turbu- 
lent and dictatorial democracy it was evolving 
into an oligarchy and seemed on the ^vay to 
becoming an autocracy. There ^vas great 
material progress which only the most biased 
obseiA'ers could ignore. The Five Year Plan 
was very nearly completed in four years. Gi'eat 
power stations were erected — one veiy famous 
one on the Dnieper — oil wells sunk, steel-plants 
erected, and wholly new industrial centres 
created at Kuznetzk in Siberia, hlagnitogorsk 
in the Urals, and elsewhere. Illiteracy, in this 
vast and most backward of countries, was 
partly destroyed; in the outlying and more 
barbarian parts of the Union the advances in 
chilization were sensational. But peasant 
proprietorship which was not permissible by 
Communist theory, was ended in 1929-31 in an 
unnecessarily brutal manner. All successful 
peasants were labelled “Kulaks”, and were to be 
forced into collective farms or State farms. 
Many thousands were deported to Siberia; 
sabotage and resistance was widespread; it 
was stated that at one time half the livestock 
of Russia had been slaughtered. 

The first Five Year Plan was succeeded in 
1932 by the announcement of a second Plan, 
which was to concentrate upon housing, trans- 
port, the production of consumer goods and 
the raising of the standard of life of the people. 
In many ways it was successful, but it was 
accompanied by political changes that startled 
the outside world. Trotsky had been expelled 
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by an alliance between Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
and Stalin, the U\o first of these inUmiirs 
found that they had handed themsehes over to 
the power of the third Stalin, as secretary of 
the Communist Party, was the sole controller 
of political power, nor was he a man given to 
mercy Over no people had been put to death 
to avenge the murder of his fnend Kirov m 
1930 His colleagues found themselves first 
extruded from power, and then put on trial 
In 1936 fourteen of the most famous “comrades 
of Lenin*’, including Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
were charged with treason, and shot Another 
batch followed a few months later, next year 
Tuhhachevsky and many others of the higher 
officers of the Red Arm} were executed 
Throughout the country these trials were 
paralleled by the execution or imprisonment of 
thousands of minor persons, until there was no 
one at all who opposed the policies of Stahn 
Ml Vishmsky, the chief prosecutor, secured 
6,238 death sentences m open court The 
accused, without so far as is known one excep- 
tion, produced confessions admitting exactly 
what they were charged with, even when these 
offences were very improbable By the end of 
the “purges” all the leaders of the 1917 revolu- 
tion bar one were dead This one was on an 
eminence surrounded by younger men or men 
of the second rank, he now received an adora- 
tion very surprising to those who remembered 
the democratic traditions of the older socialism 
Lenin was dead before men dared rename a 
city after him, but the Russian map now was 
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spattered with Stalin, Stalino, Stalinsk, Stalin- 
grad, Stalinogorsk, Stalinabad and such like. 

The profound political change inside Russia 
had effects outside its borders. In 1927 there 
were revolutionary Communist parties in 
almost evGry Parliamentary country; they had 
to be brought to heel. The annual meetings of 
the Communist International were suspended 
for six years to allow of this. Trotskysts were 
first driven out : the abandonment of “perma- 
nent revolution” in favour of “Socialism in 
one country” naturally made the defence of 
that one country — Russia — more important 
than revolutionary aspirations at home. What 
had been individual revolutionary parties 
became instruments of Russian foreign policy; 
year by year the leaders or followers who did 
not acquiesce in this change were expelled. 
At first the “party line” was to attack most 
venomously die Sociahsts and Liberals in 
democratic countries, describing them as “social- 
fascists” and even, as in a Berlin tram-strike, 
co-operating vfith the Nazis against them. The 
disastrous consequences of this policy to Russia 
became clear soon after 1933; and it was 
suddenly reversed in 1935, after the “Stalin- 
Laval pact”. To this, an abortive alliance 
bedveen Russia and France, was attached a 
formal approval of French rearmament; the 
French Communist party was required almost 
overnight to abandon its anti-militarism and 
anti-imperialism. Soon this was translated 
into a universal policy of close co-operation 
with Socialists and Liberals, in what were 
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called “Popular Fronts” against Fasasm 
Considerable political successes were secured, 
especially m France, Spain and China But 
the most permanent significance of the changes 
was that there were now in every Parliamentary 
country two Parties which were not indigenous 
groups, answerable to their fellow countrymen 
and shaping their policies by what they believed 
to be their country’s needs, but representatives 
of an outside power One set defended the 
interests of the Soviet Union, the other that 
of the Hitler-Mussohni alliance which now 
called Itself the Axis That the two could 
Co-operate, however, seemed to everyone 
impossible 


— HG Wells 



THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 

The Industrial Revolution is the term 
applied to the cliangc which came over indus- 
try when mechanical appliances led to the 
factor)^ system and the specialising of factory 
labour. There were rich men before that 
happened, but they belonged to the class of mer- 
chants and financiers rather than to that of 
manufacturers. And when tlic Industrial Re- 
volution came, the" manufacturer was not 
specially wealthy. He lived, as a rule, like a 
workman enjoying a substantial income. But 
wealth rapidly accumultaed in his hands. He 
drew a\vay, both in his social status and his 
ideals, from the people from whom he came. 
He formed a plutocratic class all by himself. 
The influence of the change was enormous. The 
aristocracy opened its doors to the new rich, for 
the aristocracy needed money. The exploiters 
of the Hrgin soil of America, its speculators, its 
financiers, supplied the incomes which our 
aristocracy required; our own rich families 
acquired titles. Nominally 'birth was retained 
as the hall mark of aristocracy, but wealth was 
in reality its foundation. Thus it has come 
about that the social effect of tlie Industrial 
Reyolution has been the establishment of cus- 
toms and distinctions which depend solely upon 
the possession of wealth, and which have led to 
the use of that wealth in selfish and anti-social 
directions. Wealth divorced from social res- 
ponsibility, but held and used purely as 
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personal possession, has dmded societ) into 
the two great separate kingdoms of rich and 
poor, each U\ing its own life and aer^ rarel) 
coming into contact with the other Slum- 
ming, charitable activities, patronising inter- 
ferences, ha\e taken the place of those personal 
relationships which used to exist between hut 
and hall before the feeling of social sohdantj 
was destroyed h\ a huge factor^ and town 
population, the clearance of the people from 
the soil, and the class distinctions which became 
the chief desire of the plebeian nch Thus 
public spirit and responsibility haA e become 
weakened, and we ha\e less guarantee than 
ever that the control of wealth is to be other 
than purely selfish Moreover, whilst the 
moral relationships between nch and poor 
have been v\eakemng, the power ofv^ealth 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds 
This increase must be traced out, as it 
is an important hnk in the chain of socialist 
ev olution 

Although the conflict between capital and 
labour began very early in our industnal his- 
tory , and the employ er never seems to ha\ e been 
umviiling to beat down wages to competitive 
lev els. It w’as not till the eighteentli century had 
well advanced to its close that the two classes 
of capitalists and workmen became separated, 
that the journeyman began to become obsolete, 
and that the chance of a substantial proportion 
of the wage earners becoming employers in due 
lime tended to disappear Mechanical inven- 
tion Increased the amount of capital required m 
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business, the extension of the market intensified 
eompetition, and led to the organisation of a 
huge and a complicated system of exchange, 
factoiy-methods of work narrowed the skill and 
the outlook of the wage earners; thus the 
separation between the two economic classes 
became permanent and well defined. In the 
days of the hand-loom and the spinning-wheel 
there were poverty, child labour, and social 
distress, but the conditions under which they 
occurred were not so crushing, and they did not 
throw such a long and a black shadow across 
extended periods of fife as they were destined 
to do later. 

The histor)^ of this movement of the sepa- 
ration of economic classes, is, first of all, a 
history of the guilds. Originally a commercial 
union with religious sentiments and some 
political poivers, the growing division of func- 
tion between capital and labour destroyed the 
industrial catholicity of the first type of guild, 
the merchant guild, and raised opposition to it 
amongst the craftsmen. To begin with, the 
craftsmen won, but the gulf between the 
capitalist who had wealth, and the labourer 
who had only skill widened apace, and the 
guilds again drifted into position of economic 
privilege and antagonised the poorer workmen. 
The merchant guild had given place to the 
craft guild, qualification for membership in 
which consisted mainly in having served an 
apprenticeship to a craft or mystery. The 
iunction of the guild was to regulate the trade 
in the interest of the craftsmen. But all such 
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organisations ha^e an evolution They anse to 
Satisfy a need, they succeed, they decay 
through a penod of abuse Thus it happened 
that the craft guild, too, became a close corpora- 
tion, and Its pQ^\ers to regulate trade were used 
for the purpose of secunng monoplies — a 
motement exactly parallel to that of modem 
capitalism, though the methods differ For tt\o 
centunes, ending about the middle of the 
sixteenth, the craft guild rose and sanh Out- 
side It had gro^vn up a netv class of men who 
depended upon hire, who were not a craft ans- 
tocracv, who could neither amass money nor 
gather together stoch, who had no land and 
who often worked with supplied capital The 
guilds interfered wth this class, not for the 
purpose of helping it, but of suppressing it 
Entrance fees were raised agaimt it By the 
end of the fourteenth ccntur\, the journeymen, 
accepting their status as the final one which 
they were likely to experience, and, assuming 
that the crafts were barred against them, had 
formed some fraternities of their ci\\n By the 
middle of the sixteenth century the guild had 
broken down, and legislation began to take the 
place of its statutes But the landless and 

S ropertyless hired Servant became common, and 
e m turn formed his guild in the shape of a 
trade union, when the factory s^stem and the 
town system ga\c him a chance to do so, and 
the final separation of the labour and the capi- 
talist classes compelled him to abandon the 
assumption that his industnal advancement 
was more hkely than not The employer had 
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moved into another social stratum, and "born a 
workman, die a workman” became the guiding 
thought of the labourer’s life. 

Up to the time of the Industrial Revolution 
the capitalist producing class was not a rich 
class. The industrial system was then domestic, 
and the craftsmen, as a rule, owned their own 
tools, just as a carpenter o\stis his kit to-day. 
The competition of the power-loom with the 
hand-loom in cotton manufacture \vas not 
severe up to 1812, and as late as 1834 there were 
Only 733 power-loom workers to 7,000 or 8,000 
hand-loom workers. In the woollen and linen 
industry'- power-looms were in little use before 
1840. In spinning, mechanical power and 
factor)^ conditions came somewhat earlier. 
In 1833 there were three spinning mills in 
Manchester, employing 1,400 hands each, eight 
emplo^nng from 500' to goo, eight from 300 to 
500, and 17 from 100 to 300. Mr. Andrew, in 
his Annals cf Oldham, tells of his uncle, who 
owmed a carding engine in a factor^'- {po^ver was 
then let out to indmdual o^vners of engines 
something in the way that power is still let 
out to the o^vners of stands in Sheffield cutler)^ 
workshops) in 1809, and who created "a great 
hue and cr)"^ in the to\vn” when he became the 
owner of a second. 

Professor Marshall illustrates this point by 
comparing the relative value of tools and wages 
now and formerly. The textile operative used 
to employ tools equivalent in price to but a 
fe^v months of his labour, \vhilst in modern 
times there is a capital in plant of about j^2oo 
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for each man, woman and child in a textile 
factor) The cost of a steamship is equivalent 
to the pnce of the labour for ten vears of those 
who work her, whilst the raihra) servants 
operate capital valued at perhaps twenty yeare 
of their wages In 1845 M‘GuUo(Ji estimated 
that the fixed capital in good cotton mills vsns 
no more than equal to two years’ wages of an 
operate e, Marshall’s figures work out at five 
) ears’ wages 

This bnngs us to a new stage 

The increase in the amount of capital used 
led to a revolution m the ownership of it 
Industrial capital used to be owned b) those 
who used It The employer was the capitahst 
But obvious!) Onc man cannot owm the 
Midland Railwa), or one of the huge modern 
engineering concerns like Armstrong, WTiit- 
worth Co So it has mevitahl) happened 
that the capital required for these huge under- 
takings IS procured from a wade area of 
capitalists Thus the limited habiht), or joint 
stock, company arose to mark a further stage 
in c^itahst evolution 

The constitution of these companies is quite 
familiar TTeir capital is raised in the form 
of shares, it is controlled by a board of directors, 
generall) by a managing director, and those 
who have provided it have pracUcall) no 
voice m the management of the business 
Shareholders’ meetings are held occasional!), 
but apart from the fact that mans shareholders 
never attend these meetings, the power which 
the shareholder has does not amount to much 
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more than to express gratitude or to grumble. 
Except at a crisis the directors, working within 
the bounds of tlie articles of association, hold 
an absolute authority. 

Thus, one of the first results of the concen- 
tration of capital in industrial undertakings has 
been the supplanting of the indmdual and 
responsible capitahst by the official agent who 
represents many capitalists. The “captain of 
industry'” is thus no more a man working ^\fith 
his own capital, but an agent working -wfith 
other people’s capital, and the capitalist himself 
is Ceasing to be a business man and is becoming 
a mere financier. Tliis change from personal 
to impersonal capitalism, from ownership 
control to agency control, is anotlier important 
link in the chain of socialist evolution and 
argument. 

One erroneous deduction from this change 
Ought to be disposed of at once. It is often 
assumed that under a system of joint stock 
companies the dividends and profits previously 
made by a small class of industrial capitalists 
are spread over a wader field, and a better 
national distribution is this secured. Elderly 
ladies with small sa\ings get an income from 
building societies, clerg)^men eke out modest 
incomes derived from their calling by sharing 
in the profits of brew'erj'^ companies and tied 
houses, clerks dabble in the gains of rubber 
companies, and so on. This, how^ever, does not 
mean nearly so much as appears on the face of 
it. The list of shareholders in public companies 
is long, but the duplicates are enormous. No 
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thorough attempt has ever been made to 
eliminate these duplicates so that wc may 
tvhat number of separate individuals ha^e 
invested their money in these companies, but, 
judging from one's personal knowledge, the net 
number of investors must be very substantially 
smaller than the gross number The share- 
holding financier m his turn becomes a class 
with a solid nucleus of great controlling mag- 
nates and a more or less unimportant fnnge 
of comparatively poor people 

Moreover, it is clearly proved by every 
official and reliable publication that wealth 
continues to accumulate at one end of society, 
and that whilst the middle slowly improves, the 
other extreme is cither stationary or is losing 
ground Thus, on an average for the five years 
up to 1903-4 the net- value of dutiable estates 
left at death was ^276,000,000 and of these only 
17,000 were of less value than £100 For the 
jear igog-io, the net value of these estates was 
^^283,660,000 and the total of the 71 estates of 
a quarter of a million and Over wns not less 
than ^5g, 160,000 Though it is true that over 
long periods the condition of the better class of 
artisan and the lower middle class improves, it 
IS Subject to considerable fluctuation owing to 
times of unemployment and bad trade, and to 
increases in the cost of Imng To day, at the 
end of igio, these middle social strata arc not 
so well off as thev v^erc at the beginning of the 
century There have been losses in wages and 
rises m pnces in the interval, and rents con- 
tinue to take more and more out of working- 
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class pockets. Relatively to the modern 
combinations of capital, combinations of labour 
tend to weaken, and tlie upward pressure which 
the ^vorkman can exert on his status is less 
effective than it ivas. 

Nor must we forget that die joint stock 
company means that every industrial improve- 
ment is capitahsed, and that, in consequence, 
the amount of capital borne by industiy tends 
to keep pace mth profits so that labour finds 
it increasingly difficult to secure an improidng 
share in national wealth. Any successful limited 
liability company supphes an illustration 
of tliis argument. Let us suppose that a com- 
pany is floated ivith a capital of ^ 20,000, 
and that it pays a dividend of 10 per cent. 
Under the old system of the employing 
capitalist, a portion of this 10 per cent was 
available for increased wages. But under the 
public company system a shareholder sells his 
shares at perhaps double the price he paid for 
them. Thus, although the business has never 
absorbed more than a capital of .£ 20,000, it is 
in reality carr\ing a burden of ^ 40,000; 
nominally it is paying 10 percent, it is actually 
paying its new shareholders only 5 per cent. 
The margins are immediately capitalised; 
profits are not available for improving the busi- 
ness itself, nor for increasing the wages, of the 
employees; rapid capitalisation acts as a 
sponge and sucks up the life sap of the enter- 
prise. This can be seen by the study of any 
handbook on public companies which gives the 
actual dixidends paid on the current price of 
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stock These figures tvork out at something 

about 4 per cent k r 

Oxer-capitahsition is the direct result m 
the joint stock phase of capitalist control It 
has been estimated dial the over-capitalisation 
of Amencan railroads is from 50 to 200 per 
cent of their actual value The Sugar Refining 
Companv is capitalised at three or four times 
its actual value, the Felt Company at ten times, 
the Steel and AVire Company at three times, 
the Standard Oil Company at six times Our 
own large companies arc not quite so free to 
ov er capitalise themselves as those of America, 
owing to our Free Trade system, but our 
railways, our shipping combines, our large 
stores, some of our manufacturing trusts, are 
carrying far too heav'^ financial responsibilities, 
and the public suffer gnevousl) m consequence 

Thus the weight of capital on industry 
becomes excessive the exploiting investor 
becomes all powerful and though the statistics 
of incomes may improve in appearance, as a 
matter of fact a system of distribution is being 
established whic i must ultimately produce 
impovenshment for every creative factor m 
national prosperity 

In this way the trust grows and another 
stage begins Capital is carnivorous and preys 
upon itself Competition is self destructive 
A point IS reached in the concentration of 
capital when war between nval firms entails 
such loss and such risk that peace is signed 
betvsecn them They either deW the limits of 
their actmues, as a certain well-known thread 
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combine has di\4ded the great markets of the 
world behveen its various sections, or they pool 
their profits or come to some other mutual 
arrangement regarding their disposal, pr they 
amalgamate under one management Hke the 
American Steel Trust. They also proceed to 
control subsidiary'- industries — as tlie Steel 
Trust controls not only rolling mills and 
furnaces, but iron ore quarries and steamship 
and railway lines required for tlie transport of 
its material. So tlie grip of capital upon indus- 
try tightens, and the empire of finance widens. 

We are sometimes told that along ^vith this 
concentration tliere is also a growth of small 
businesses. But regarding tliis point, bvo 
obsen'ations have to be made. A great bulk of 
these businesses are casual. They are kept 
going by consumers -who have special needs — 
little shops keeping open late, shops that give 
credit, shops that deal in special fines, small 
manufacturers r\iio for some reason or other 
produce economically, or who are engaged in 
%vork that does not require much capital or that 
does not depend upon machinery', or that is 
artistic and, therefore, individual and not 
mechanical in its nature. The second obser- 
I’ation is that the small capitalist, even though 
he may increase in numbers, diminishes in 
industrial importance. More and more abso- 
lute in trade and commerce becomes the rule of 
the large capitalist, the syndicate, the trust, the 
universal pro\'ider. He rvill never gather all 
trade unto himself. Indeed, one can foresee 
that with an improvement in taste and a 
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strengthening of individuality, machine pro- 
duction of articles of personal use will dimmish 
rather than increase, but even then, the 
facihttes for transport and the convenience of 
great central stores, hie the modern Whiteley’s 
will secure the survival of capitalist concentra 
tion in the distribution of these articles of 
taste, and a concentrated system of distribution 
will secure a concentrated system of production 
For instance, the “artistic producUons in 
cabinet making sold in some of our department 
stores are made in workshops which themselves 
are small, but which depend for their existence 
solely upon the patronage of these stores The 
warehouse system m the boot and shoe trade 
IS of the same nature Hundreds of small 
manufacturers bnng their products once, or 
oftener a vseck to these buying wareliouscs 
connected with thousands of centrally controlled 
shops open all over the country The 
manufacturer remains a small man, he 
depends upon the warehouses for his existence, 
he IS geneially fin need by them, hiS profits 
are often not moic than 'vages, he is practically 
m the position ol an employee, his profits are 
Cut down by an operation of economic law 
which, in respect to him, is far less curbed and 
controlled than it is m respect to the ordinary 
factory workman who is a member of a trade 
union The statistics of independent capitalists 
and employers must therefore be read with 
much reservation, or they will convey very 
false meanings ^ ^ 

— J Ramsay MacDonald 



THE PROBLEM OF EQUALIIY 

Equality has been proclaimed again and 
again in history as the necessary foundation of 
a democratic Society. Yet in most senses no 
one at all supposes that all men are equal. Men 
differ obviously and profoundly in almost 
eveiy respect beyond the mere quality of being 
human beings. They are radically unlike in 
strength and physical prowess, in mental ability 
and creative quality, in both capacity and 
willingness to serv^e die community, and 
perhaps most radically of all in power of ima- 
gination, Of course, many of the existing 
inequalities between men are themselves the 
outcome of inequality — in early nature, in 
educational and cultural opportunity, and in 
sheer proHsion for physical needs. Inequality 
of treatment breeds inequality of powers, 
according to some men the fullest possible 
development of their faculties and starving 
others of the means of making their natural 
qualities effective. 

It would, however, be absurd to contend 
that all inequality among men arises from 
these causes. Even if all men had equal 
opportunities, and were born of equally 
equipped parents, inequalities would persist, 
both because men would still be born differ- 
ent, and because from the very moment 
of birth they would be subject to the influence 
of differing chances and conditions. There 
wall certainly never be a Society consisting of 
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equals, if this means a Society of men and 
\vomen who are all equal in capacity to do and 
to serve 

It follows that the advocates of pohtical and 
social equality cannot be taken as meaning 
either that all men are, or that all can become, 
equal in these respects Social equality means 
something essentially different from this It 
means m effect that, unequal as men are in 
every possible respect — and all the more because 
they are unequal — human Societies ought to be 
organised on a basis that will both avoid as far 
as possible adding artificial to natural in- 
equalities and recognise the nght of each man 
to have his happiness and well-being considered 
equally with those of any other in the framing 
of social policy, subject only to the right of 
Society to restrict the rights and claims of the 
individual for the purpose of promoting the 
greatest happiness and well being of the greatest 
number 

The principle has been invoked repeatedly 
by demotrats of many different schools of 
thought Most of all it has been proclaimed as 
the justification for treating all men as "equal 
before the law”, and for the adoption of forms 
of government resting on the foundation of 
“one man, one vote” But m no Society as 
yet have the democrats, even in these respects, 
ever had matters all their own way Only in 
a quite theoretical sense have all men ever been 
equal before the law, for, even apart from the 
fact that judges and magistrates cannot be 
wholly without bias in dealing with men of 
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different kinds, the clever man, or the man 
rich enough to have a clever advocate, is 
neeessarily at an advantage against the stupid 
or the poor. And in politics, though there 
have been in many countries governing assem- 
blies ehosen practically by universal suffrage, 
these ‘‘popular” assemblies have never been 
the only governing bodies in the State, nor 
does universal suffrage work out to secure the 
reality of equal political rights if it is set in the 
frame-work of a Society based on other forms of 
social inequality. 

The real roots of social inequality are mainly 
economic. It is simply not possible for men 
to be socially or politically equal as long as 
there exist among them differences of wealth 
and income so great as to di^dde them into dis- 
tinct economic classes, \vith widely differing 
opportunities in childhood to become healthy, 
educated, travelled, and used to regard the w'orld 
as a place made to suit their con-v^enience. The 
slum child is not so healthy as the child whose 
parents can afford to give it the privileges of 
good food and sunlight. In the schools, the 
children of the poorest classes lag behind those 
wiio come from better equipped homes. 
Secondaiy education is still a privilege reserv^ed 
for a minority selected mainly on economic 
grounds. And there is a wdde difference, for 
the most part, bet\veen the fe^\'■ w'ho are taught 
from childhood the arts of command, and the 
many wdrose lessons are intended to inculcate 
rather the duties of obedience and respect for 
their “betters”. 
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Moreover, there is bound to exist a \ast 
difference of social attitude bet%%cen those who 
go through life m a prevailing atmosphere of 
comfortable economic secuntv and those whose 
means of In'ing are continually both scanty and 
insecure Some among these last will indeed 
revolt against their condition, and become 
leaders of radical or revolutionary opinion, but 
revolt of this sort demands high qualities of 
personal courage, and far more of the “bottom 
dog'* of Society vviH certainly lack both of 
courage and the ability to stand up against their 
difficulties, so as to make themselves the equals 
m power and effectiveness of those who have no 
similar troubles to face The few who havx 
both courage and ability will for the most part 
not remain at the bottom of the social scale 
They wall climb up to some sort of security, 
either as leaders of revolt or perhaps b> hewing 
out for themselves a better position withm the 
existing social system But the less courageous 
and able wiU be left, as a mass of social 
“inferiors”, to be played upon by rival emotional 
appeals from the groups higher up 

In tfiese appeals, money counts It counts 
more than ever, aS the instruments of propa- 
ganda become more numerous and more 
expensive The modern newspaper, relying 
upon adv ertisements for its rev enue, is far more 
afraid of offending its advertisers than its 
readers, for the advertisers have both longer 
memories and longer purposes It costs money 
to organise the huge electorate of a modern 
constituency, so that extension of the franchise 
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may even increase the power of the rich over 
the poor. Moreover, in a society based on 
economic inequality, nearly all the' established 
social institutions are deeply impregnated with 
the ideas of the richer classes, which provide 
nearly all the leadership. In socially unequal 
Societies there is an immense weight of tradi- 
tion on the side of inequality; and those who 
challenge tliis tradition come up against power- 
ful obstacles in the minds even of those on whom 
the traditions press hard. For man is a con- 
servative animal — conser\'ative not only in his 
desires but also in his passive acceptance of the 
ills he knows. 

These traditions, standing solidly in the way 
of real political equality, are closely bound up 
with the inequalities of wealth. For this 
inequality is, through its influence in selecting 
the children of the rich and poor for quite 
diflTerent treatment in the formative years of 
life, a tremendous force perpetuating social 
differences. Some Societies do indeed allow of 
movement from one class to another and from 
one standard of income to another far more 
easily than others; and this movement is usually 
least difflcult in young and rapidly developing 
communities and hardest in old Societies and 
above all in those in which landed property is 
the principal kind of wealth. Capitalism, as 
against feudalism, is in this respect a leveller of 
established inequalities; but it levels them only 
to set up new differences in their stead. Young 
Capitalism permits easier movement from class 
to class; but it only makes class- divisions less 
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ngid, \vithout mating economic inequalities 
leas e's.tTcme^ and Capitalism growing old tends 
again to become ossified into class divisions 
arising out of the mhentancC of wealth and 
status ft IS no longer true, m settled capi' 
tahst countries, that it is but three generations 
“from clogs to clogs”, and, to a startling 
extent, the children of skilled t\orters become 
stilled \%orters while the children of unskilled 
labourers jom m their turn the ranks of the 
unskilled 

If we want a Society of social equals, '\\e 
can, hope to build it only on a foundation of 
economic equality This is not to say that it 
IS indispensable for all men and women, or all 
families, to have absolutely equal incomes, or 
incomes varying only with the size of the 
family This may be desirable, m the long run, 
as the easiest way of solving the problem of 
distributing the national wealth, but it is not 
indispensable as the basis of democracy It 
will suffice >f there are no differences m wealth 
or income so large as to divide men into 
Separate economic classes, with sharply con- 
trasting standards of existence and habits of 
social life For small differences of income 
among persons whose broad standards of 
living are the same will not confer on one 
great povier over another, or interfere with 
their Sufficient social equalit) in other respects 
as voters, or before the law, or in their everydvy 
intercourse one with another But as soon as 
economic equality exceeds this limit, good b) e 
to the chance of real fraternity or of truly 
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democratic institutions. Good-bye in fact to 
the chance of a Society that ivill take for its 
essential aim the greatest happiness and well- 
beiqg of the greatest number. 

Even among the relatively poor, objection is 
often taken to economic equality, even in this 
modified form, on the ground that it is incon- 
sistent with the principle of rewarding men 
according to the quality of their service. It is 
argued that, if this principle is abandoned or 
limited, there will be no adequate incentive left 
to make men give of their best. We are not 
raising the question whether or not Society will 
be able some day to dispense altogether with 
monetary incentives, by finding alternative 
incentives powerful enough to get the world’s 
work done. But, quite apart from this, there 
is no evidence that, even if monetary incentives 
are required, they need be anything like so large 
as they are in most of the Societies of to-day. 
For the more equal incomes are, the smaller are 
the incentives needed to call out special effort. 
In an equalitarian Society, an extra penny may 
be as effective as a pound is now. Economic 
inequality bids up the price of effort, especially 
among the well-to-do, precisely because the 
more pounds a man has already the less an addi- 
tional pound is worth to him. 

Economic equality, in advanced industrial 
Societies, can come about only as an outcome 
of the social ownership of the resources of 
production. Private - ownership of the resour- 
ces means inequality; it is the foundation on 
which the major inequalities rest. Therefore, 
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if we ■want equality, we must socialise 

We must do this, not only m order to ^et 
economic equality, but also m order to get social 
or political equality in any real sense The pur- 
suit of the greatest happiness and well-being of 
the greatest number is quite inconsistent with 
the treatment of the resources of production as 
the private property of a limited group of citi- 
zens It implies their use as means of promo- 
ting the welfare of all Political democracy 
cannot be real democracy unless it carries with 
It real control of the common means of life 
Por even if all men have \ot(S, they cannot have 
an equal chance of using their \otes aright un- 
less they ate tolerably on a level in standards of 
living, education and culture ^Vhen there are 
nch men and poor men, no merely political 
devices can prevent the nch from having more 
influence, man for man, than the poor Nor 
can anything stop the nch, or most of them, 
from cohering together into a class for the 
preservation of their exclusive claims— from 
dominating the professions, the schools, the 
theatres, the newspapers, and from creating a 
socially stratified type of Societv Only 
collective control of the resources of production 
and of the distribution of incomes can prevent 
these things, v\hich are the inevitable mani- 
festations of a Society based on the recognition 
of unequal rights 

It is, of course, pcrfectl> true that in any 
community some must lead, and others follow, 
that some must occupy the more responsible 
positions, and others work under orders at the 
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execution of jobs that are largely matters of 
routine. Nor is it less true that in any 
community some will be more cultured, imagi- 
native and appreciative of the quality of living 
than others. But there is no reason why 
these necessary' differences should divide men 
into social or economic classes. A clever man 
and a stupid man, a strong man and a weak 
man, do not belong to different classes by virtue 
of inequalities of these kinds. Let the Squire’s 
son be a fool; he is nevertheless the Squire’s 
son, and accounted a gentleman. In a Society 
based on economic equality there will be wise 
and foolish, saints and Imaves, heroes and 
“poor fish”; but there will be no classes. Nor 
■will there be any reason why the leader should 
have a bigger income than the lead, unless he has 
bigger needs, or continues W require a some- 
rvhat bigger financial incentive, at any rate for 
a time. 

The idea that doing a more responsible job 
confers membership of a superior class is the 
outcome of two forces — the system of private 
ownership, which causes inequality to run Kke 
a thread through the entire texture of Society, 
and the surtdval of social concepts left over 
from an earlier phase, in -ivhich class distinc- 
tions were based on blood and heredity. 
Industrial Society puts tire axe to the root of 
the old class difference; and it is able to make 
new ones in their image only because it recog- 
nises the claims of private property in the 
means of production, and so sanctifies the 
quest for wealth. In place of the old aristocracy 
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it puts plutocracy But ^vhereas shreds of the 
old aristocracy have survived the MCtor> of 
the plutocrats, because aristocracy has Jorn? 
basis in good blood, nothing is left of plutocracy 
i\hen its wealth is taken away A Society 
’Without classes can emerge naturally and easily 
out of the process of socialisation 

A classless Society, howeser, does not mean 
a SocieU without leaders It means rather 
one in which ever) citizen becomes for tlie 
hrst time eligible for leadership, if he has the 
power to lead It means a Society in which 
ever)One is gisen, as far as possible, the chance 
to develop this power, b) the widest possible 
diffusion of educational opportunities m the 
broadest sense, and b) keeping the career wide 
open to talents of every useful kind It is 
often said that a communit) of equals ivill not 
allow itself to be led But m fact most men 
are, in most things, veiy walling to be led, and 
more in danger of giving their leaders too much 
than too httlc authorit), especially ifthej are 
free to choose them and assured that the leaders 
cannot exploit them for personal economic 
adv antage Leadership, so far from disappearing 
wiii come Into its own m a truly democratic 
Society But it is likely to be a more diffused 
leadership than we are used to, for a better 
nurtured people will have more citizens with 
strong wills and minds of their own wishful to 
lead, some in politics, some m industry, and 
some m the professions and in the arts of hfe 
This IS the idea of a classless Society Some 
will reject it as contrary to their interests, some 
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as Utopian and against “human nature”. For 
there are some ivho deny, in deed if not in 
word, that the aim of Society should be to 
promote the greatest happiness and welfare of 
the greatest number, and others ivho hold, ivith 
pessimistic honesty, that most men must be 
drh^en and not led. Only with the pessimists 
need we be concerned to argue; and inth them 
our difference, at bottom, is incapable of being 
resolved by argument. We say to them that 
human histoty has furnished again and again 
abundant proofs of the capacity of everyday 
people to rise to appeals transcending their 
immediate prh^ate interests, though often these 
appeals have only availed to lead them 
astray. Even the Nazis have risen to power 
by playing upon men’s willingness to respond 
to leadership, and have oived part of their 
success to a specious summoning of their 
folloivers to sacrifice and an ideal of brother- 
hood. The Russians, to better purpose, have 
mobilised on the side of their vast experiment 
far less men’s greed or hate than their will to 
strive and to serve. Class-inequality poisons 
the appeal to ser\ice, polluting it with racial 
hatred and nationalistic passion. Only a 
classless Society can make the simple appeal 
to all to join together in the common task of 
raising the entire standard of human living. 
To get political equality we must get equality 
in the economic sphere. To get economic 
equality we must get socialisation. 

— G.D.H, and Margaret Cole 
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In the first place, so fir as the planning of a 
reconciliation of economic claims anti counter- 
claims i& the concern of ihc State (and c shall 
see prescntl) that, though the State is ah^'a^'S 
ultimately responsible, and must ahvajs act in 
the last resort, all issues of reconciliation need 
not come to the ultimatcauthonty or be earned 
to the last resort), we have to remember that 
the State tihicli plans the general scheme of 
reconciliation is something broader and greater 
than an) particular planning committee and 
any particular advisory council 'ivhich such a 
committee may employ Parties, parliaments, 
and cabinets — acting m their hierarch), and 
each respecting and supplementing the others — 
arc the main and final planners on behalf of 
the general community It may be desirable 
that a congested parliament should plan its 
Own time better if it is to play its part properly 
m planning the life of the community It 
may be desirable that a cabinet, harassed by 
the need of partaking m parliamentary debate 
and beset by the details of current administra- 
tion at the same time that it is confronted by 
the problems of planning the future, should be 
aided m its embarrassments by planning 
committees and bodies of expert advisers But 
we must not exaggerate these reforms and 
supplements to the detriment of the bodies 
themselves which are thus to be reformed 
or Supplemented Parliament and cabinet — 
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dealing with the plans furnished by pohtical 
parties (or by political groups of men of good 
■will not necessarily aligned in terms of party), 
and dealing with those plans under the general 
instructions and according to the general 
verdict of the electorate — remain the ultimate 
authorities. No authority' can be substituted 
for them as long as the democratic form, of 
State continues to exist. At the most, auxil- 
iaries and adjuncts can be furnished to them; 
but it ^\all depend on them to use those 
auxiliaries and adjuncts. This is ine\dtable 
and unavoidable; and the consequence is that 
only those adjuncts can be added to parliament 
and cabinet ^vhich agree Avith their o^vn nature, 
and ^vhich they themselves will therefore agree 
to use. 

In the second place,much of the adjustment 
of economic claims and counter-claims can be 
achieved, and should be adiieved, at a stage 
which is prior to the action of the State. The 
State always stands in reseiwc to make the final 
adjustments wliich cannot be othenvise achieved 
but the %vorld of economics is so far from 
being a passive world that it is fully competent, 
in its several spheres and departments to make 
adjustments, or to prepare plans for future 
adjustments, on its own account. In each 
industiy, for example, there is nothing to 
prevent the institution, by the industry itself, 
of an organization tvhich will co-ordinate and 
reconcile conflicts of claims between the 
different parties and interests engaged in the 
tvork of production — between the large concern 
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and the small, between the interest of large- 
scale production and loss prices, and the 
interest of small-scale production and higher 
prices — and which will, in that sense, plan the 
production of the industry Self planning and 
sclf-disciphiie arc at least as integral to the 
economic system as State planning and State 
discipline No doubt the State will be Mtally 
concerned in a number of wa^s, with every 
scheme for self planning and self disaphne in 
particular industries It v\iU be concerned, in 
the first place, with solving the conflicts of 
claims between difrercnt industries and VMth 
adjusting the different mdustnal plans to one 
another — though even here it is not impossible 
to imagine a general industrial organization, 
built on the sev eral organizations of the sev cral 
industries, and thus built by industry itself at 
large, which may do something to deal v\ith 
such conflicts and to bring about such an 
adjustment Again, and in the second place, 
the State v\iU be concerned with each particular 
scheme of self-plannmg, in each particular 
industry, apart from its general interest in the 
general co ordination of all the particular 
schemes Wherever there are initial difficulties, 
It iviU be concerned in stimulating and aiding 
the formation of an organization which can 
adjust and plan the production of tlie industry 
concerned Whenever difficulties anse from 
recalcitrant parties or interests after the orga- 
nization has been formed, it will be concerned 
m aiding the organization to overcome these 
difficulties by the grant of some measure of 
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compulsory power. In every case it will be 
concerned, and ver^^ particularly concerned, in 
ensuring that schemes of industrial self- 
planning are compatible with the reasonable 
claims both of the workers in the industry and 
of the consumers of its products. Self-planning 
will be in vain, and even untrue to its own 
name, if it is planning merely by grouped 
employers, and if it omits considei'ation of 
other claims and other interests (the claim of 
the worker to reasonable remuneration and a 
reasonable status, and the interests of the 
consumer in a reasonable price) which are 
also vitally engaged. But when all is said, the 
concern of State is less a concern in actual 
planning (that is to say, in the actual construct- 
ing and operating of plans) than in the 
constructive and operative criticism of planning. 
In the field of economics the State is the 
sovereign critic. 

The argument, so far as it has gone, is, as 
an argument, limited to the field of industrial 
production. It absolves the State, in the main, 
from the primary duty of planning; but it 
charges it ahvays with the duty of the criticism 
of plans. The same general argument may be 
applied to other fields of economic activity 
besides the field of industrial production. The 
general function of the State, not only in 
industry, but also in allied spheres (the sphere, 
for instance, of banking, or the general sphere 
of investment, with its various agencies), is 
the function of constructive and operative 
criticism. If the participation of the State 
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in plinnin^j thus consists (generally, or at any 
rate mitttly) m the function of comtrucUie 
cnuusm, there is obtious^y no gulf or incompa- 
tibility between democracy and planning 
Democracy, whaicier else it may fail to provide, 
can certainly provide cntiasm, and where 
democracj n working healthily the cnticism 
will be constructive as well as critic il Again 
there is nothing alien to democracv m a system 
under uhtch each industry first seeks to 
organize itself, and to deliberate aud plan for 
Itself, and then submits its dcUbe’f^Vlons and its 
plans to the ^erdlCt of the community But 
if there is nothing here that is alien to demo- 
cracy — if on the contrary there is a nciv 
opportunity for it — ^thcre is also a neiv demand 
upon jt It IS true that all that is demanded 
IS simply a cnticism, a cnticism at once 
sympathetic and impartial, of economic self- 
planning But that is a large demand To 
bong coUcisra of that order to bear on diiy 
plan involves a hrge equipment in the cn tic 
To criticise a good plan constructively requires 
the presence of the idea and outline of a better 
Othenvjse the Criticism vvi]) he merely negative, 
and such negative criticism may well dimmish, 
mste id of increasing, the good that is already 
there To cnhcize an econattnc plan requires a 
grasp, at the very Ic'ist, of the economic factors 
involved and their interactions with one 
another, and when the State is the cntic, u hag 
to remember, m addition, the political factors 
of which n IS the trustee and the guardian 

It js on these grounds that we may desire to 
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see the democratic State armed with auxiliaries 
and adjuncts for the discharge of a function 
"which, if in no way alien to its nature, makes 
fresh demands on its powers. We can see too, 
in the hght of these considerations, that the 
auxiliaries and adjuncts needed may run into 
even greater detail than we have yet envisaged. 
The State which is to co-operate in planning, 
in any instructed way, may need not only a 
general planning committee and a general 
advisory economic council ; it may also need 
particular bodies or committees to cope with 
the particular requirements of particular sets of 
plans — a committee on industry, for instance, 
to cope with plans for industrial reorganization; 
a similar committee on agriculture; a banking 
commission, or an Investment Board, to cope 
with plans for the organization of banking or 
investment; and other similar bodies and 
committees. If planning is afoot in various 
ways in the economic world, the State’s 
co-operation in planning (generally critical, 
sometimes suggestive, and sometimes supple- 
mentary) must also be afoot in a number of 
different ways. But the fact remains, at the 
end in the sum of the account, that however 
important the co-operation of the State in 
planning may be, and ^v■hatever new activities 
(and new organs for those activities) it may 
demand from the State, it is always co-operation 
and never unilateral activity. It does not 
involve the conception and the bringing to 
birth, in a single creative effort, of a ‘directed 
economy’ which begins and ends with the State 
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alone Planning, m the true and limited sen^e 
of the «ord, suggests a number of self-planning 
s) stems — each creative, all requiring the aid 
of the State, but none of them whoHv mani- 
pulated or i\holl> directed bv it It is something 
multitudinous, a matter of many cells as well 
as of a single body , a business of joint co- 
operation, an affair of the economic system 
and its own self-disciplinc as well as of the 
political system and the general discipline 
involved m that system 

There is still a third and final consideration 
which applies to any economic organs which 
the State may create in connection with 
economic planning It has already been argued 
that, whatever the economic organs which the 
State may create, and however valuable they 
may be, it is the State’s political organs — 
beginning VNith party and electorate, and culmi- 
nating in parliament and cabinet — which must 
bear, and cannot evade, the real and final 
responsibility It has also been argued that this 
real and final responsibility is m the nature of 
operative and constructive cnticism of plans, 
rather than of actual planning, that the 
political organs of the State, with their 
auxiliary and advisory economic organs, are 
thus engaged m a joint effort of collaboration 
with purely economic organizations, for the 
fusing of State cnticism and supervision 
with plans prepared and proposed by those 
organizations, and that the State, far 
from being the sole planner or director, 
IS therefore only concerned to stimulate, 
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superintend, and supplement self-planning and 
self-direction. The third and final argument, 
which is only a corollary' of these ' previous 
arguments, turns on the relation of the general 
democratic method to all economic planning, 
^vhether it is done by State organs, or by purely 
economic organizations, or by the collalDoration 
of both. The area of planning is not an area 
e.vempt from that method. Planning is not a 
franchise or immunity which lies outside the 
jurisdiction of free discussion and voluntar)^ 
compromise. If the State adds to itself 
economic organs, it does so only in order to 
achieve a fuller and more informed discussion, 
and not in order to devolve upon them the 
burden of decision. If it encourages the leaders, 
directors, and e.xperts in the \’arious economic 
fields to do the work of self-planning, it does 
not remit that ^vork to their unfettered discre- 
tion; it does not abdicate its owm duty of 
criticism and super\dsion; nor does it release 
economic self-planning and self-government 
(however congenial they may seem to the 
general spirit of democracy) from their necessary 
immersion in the general and total flood of 
political self-government, mo\dng with its 
iv'hole ‘pomp of ivaters’, and ‘moving altogether, 
if it move at all’. If we accept the basic idea 
of democracy, we have to believe that all 
economic planning must be compatible ^vith 
the liberty of a general society of free minds. 
However scientifically plans may be elaborated 
in detail, and whatever the necessary part of 
the expert in such elaboration, the general 
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reviav of the whole structure —^we may even 
say, the general planning of the whole slmctute 
— remains tvith the general society This is 
the final and general court to which, m the last 
resort, all plans come, where they are discussed, 
compared, and composed, where thc> are fitted 
into a scheme and reduced to unity 

It js not cas), in these days, to detect the 
operation of this final and general court ^Ve 
hve in a tune of economic dislocation The old 
self acting price mechanism, which adjusted 
production to consumption and supply to 
demand — which again, ivitlun the area of 
production, adjusted one producer to another 
m terms of their abiUty to satisfy the condi" 
tions which it imposed, giving success and hfe 
to those ivho could produce at an automatically 
determined pnee, and failure and extinction to 
those who could not — is either gone, or funda^ 
mentally disturbed Active regulation, actively 
adjusting production to consumption, and 
producer to producer, seems to have taken its 
place The problem is vast, and its very 
vastness leads to a further and different 
dislocation— the breaking up of the general 
problem, into a number of apparently separate 
problems, imposed by the particular exigencies 
of each industry The regulating authonty 
becomes a senes of fragmentary authonUes, 
each occupied wth its paibcular problem 
A further difficulty then ansf s \Vhile these 
authorities appear to have a common purpose— 
the creation of an adjustment which nt' longer 
creates itself — they may reall) pursue \er^’ 
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different purposes. It is only a formal or abstract 
unity of purpose which is involved in the idea 
of the creation of an adjustment. The real 
nature of the regulation attempted depends not 
on the formal or abstract purpose of creating 
some adjustment, but on the substantial or 
concrete purpose of creating this or that adjust- 
ment. Now in any particular adjustment — 
any adjustment which is definitely this, or 
definitely that — there may enter some ulterior 
purpose, for which an opportunity is given by 
the fact of conscious regulation. A self-acting 
price-mechanism has no ulterior purpose : it 
can Only produce its own automatic result. 
A regulating authority which takes the place 
of that mechanism may have, and will often 
tend to have, an ulterior purpose. It may 
seek to create an adjustment which serves an 
ulterior purpose of military defence or national 
self-sufficiency (the tw^o may be much the same) 
or, again, the ulterior purposes which it 
envisages may be that of the redistribution of 
wealth, ■whether by the achievement of a greater 
measure of social justice, or by the establish- 
ment of complete socialism. In an authoritarian 
State (fascist or communist) one or other of 
these ulterior purposes will triumph. In a 
democratic State they co-exist and struggle 
together. Some of its members may desire a 
s’mple' system of ‘self-planning’ in each industry, 
•with no ulterior purpose, and with the only 
object of adjusting production to consumption 
and producer to producer. Others may desire 
a ‘directed economy’; and of these some may 
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desire a direction (for instance, in agnculture) 
touards an iiUenor purpose of national se!f- 
sufficienc>, and others again a direction (for 
instance, m some industry supposed to be ripe 
for socialization) towards an ulterior purpose 
of the different distribution of wealth At the 
same time, and in the same State, different 
desires will thus be urgent Here, and in one 
area, there may be simply self-regulation by the 
organized producers of an industry, ivith the 
goiernment criticizing and supemsing their 
self-regulation There, and m another area, 
where the government feels compelled to act 
more positively, there may be definite direction, 
and it 15 even possible that the same govern- 
ment, at the same time, may be using its power 
of direction in one field of this area tov\ards a 
purpose of national self-sufficiency, and m 
another towards a purpose of a totally different 
character 

It would be foolish to deny the difficulties 
of Our time But it would also be foolish to 
demand too great a unity, or too much of a 
plan, in troubled times Self-regulation and 
State direction can, after all, co-exjst, according 
to the measure of the need, and while the one 
shades into the other, there is also a place for 
each separately Even the different ulterior 
purposes are not so different as to be antino- 
mies military defence, national self-sufficiency 
and the redistribution of wealth may all be 
simultaneous aims, and though some One 
or other of these may be adopted as its 
characteristic and e^en exclusive aim by a 
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particular State, all States are concerned with 
them all. The fundamental question is one 
of proportion — ^the proportion behveen self- 
regulation and direction; the proportion again, 
so far as direction is attempted, betiveen the 
different aims of direction. On the whole of 
our previous argument the democratic State is 
calculated to give the perspective that enables 
the different causes and claims to be seen and 
arranged in a due proportion. Democracy can 
provide the synoptic view and the scientific 
method which will do ultimate justice to all the 
factors involved. 

It is true that causes and claims are now 
cro^vding rapidly on the vision of any demo- 
cratic State. But temporary conditions (and 
On a long vieAv the conditions, after all, are 
temporary) should not dictate a permanent 
pessimism about the competence of democracy. 
Nor, again, should the hustle of the time hurr)' 
us into the sort of planning, precocious and 
premature, which imposes the dead hand of the 
present on the life and growth of the future. 
It is necessan’’ to plan for the future; it is also 
necessary" to leave the future free to plan for 
itself. Tom Paine, arguing against Burk’s 
idolization of the tradition of the past, conten- 
ded that ‘each present generation is competent 
to its own purposes.’ There may also be an 
idolization of the competence of the present; 
and it is also necessarj'^ to contend that each 
future generation is competent to its own 
purposes. In the life of the States planning 
must always be piecemeal; or, at any rate, it 
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must always be fluid and continuous What 
we do to day can ne\er absolve the future from 
doing even more to-morrow, and \\e must 
ne\ er encroach by our planning on its nght to 
plan for itself 

To argue for the nghts of the future is not to 
argue for opportunism in the present Past and 
present and future have each their own nghts, 
and each present, just as it is conditioned (but 
not determined) by the past, must also condition 
(but not determine) the future In each present 
v\e have to act as if everything hung on what 
ne did, and as if ue stood, as it nere, in an 
eternal moment (the spring and nerve of our 
action would be gone if we had not that sense 
upon us), but while we must plan as if the 
moment were eternity, it does not follow that 
we must plan for eternity There are many 
presents m the long life of the State each 
demands a serious and considered reply to its 
demands, but each reply must be fresh and 
spontaneous Planning is both a necessity and 
a danger The danger emerges when those who 
plan have a general doctrine which they wish 
to carry to victory Armed with that doctnne, 
they glide from planning for the present into 
dictating to the future, and not content with 
dictating to the future, and thus stopping 
development in the name of progress, they may 
also assume the character of dictators to the 
present, refusing to allow it to present itself 
and its problems as they actually arc, and 
prefemng to schematize it in a doctnnaire 
form of class interests and class war which 
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suits the scheme they wish to dictate to the 
future. There is a sense, after all, in which we 
may say that opportunism, as well as planning, 
is both a necessity and a danger. It is a danger 
if it means obliviousness of the future; for the 
future is always involved in any true calculation 
of the present. But it is also a necessity and 
indeed a virtue, when -it signifies awareness of 
the actual present, as that present actually 
stands with its actual needs and demands, and 
not as it is imagined or schematized in the 
light of a general doctrine. Aw^areness of the 
present — the present linked with the past and 
issuing in the future, but still, wiien all is said, 
the present — is a fundamental necessity. 

The continuous planning w^hich is based, at 
each stage, on an aw^areness of the particular 
nature, and the unique demands, of each parti- 
cular and unique present, may not only be 
continuous wiren it is \iew'ed as a process : it 
may also be continuous w'^hen it is view’^ed in 
the light of the purpose which it carries and 
fulfils. Besides the explicit plans ^vhich ^ve 
cherish and do our endeavour to fulfil, at each 
stage of the life of the State, there may also be 
an immanent plan w^hich w'e are steadily 
realizing during all the ^dcissitudes of the series 
of particular endeavours; and this in spite of 
the fact that the different endeavours may seem, 
at the time, to be disconnected or even conflict- 
ing. To invoke the idea of an immanent plan 
running through a series of endeavours may 
seem an easy recourse to mere mysticism. Or 
again it may seem, at the best, to be an imposi- 
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tion of purpose — an external teleology, readily 
contnved by the ^\ould-be philosopher of history, 
who can look back after the event and invent 
an fA: post facto process ‘somehow making for 
righteousness’ But there is a seme, nonethe- 
less, in which It may be said that the process 
of development, vhich may be steadily traced 
through the succession of parties in office under 
a democratic system of government, proceeds on 
a plan towards a purpose — or, at any rate, 
proceeds ‘as if’ there had been a plan and a 
purpose The plan or programme of one party, 
confronted and modified, even i\hile that party 
IS in the enjoyment of office, by the plans and 
programmes of other parties, is succeeded by 
the plan or programme of another, similarly 
confronted and modified Under such conditions 
there is a general continuity, and that continuity 
IS more than the progress of an uninterrupted 
stream it is also the progress of a stream which, 
inspite of diversions and avmdmgs, is ftowng 
in one direction We cannot discover any 
definite body of persons uhich plans or purposes 
this unity of direction But the unity of 
direction is nonetheless there, and there is, m 
that sense, a plan The plan may not be con- 
sciously entertained But it is implied, and 
supplied, by the process from which it emerges, 
and It presents itself to our consciousness in 
retrospect, even if it was not originally present 
there The comings and goings of different 
parties in office can provide a result which, in 
review, is reasonable, wluch does justice to 
diRerent sides and adjusts conflicting claims, 
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and which has thus the characteristics of 
purpose and of plan. We have to remember, 
after all, that there are ttvo modes of planning. 
There is what may be called the short-time 
mode, when, in a given present, at a point of 
time, -with our eyes on the immediate future, 
we discuss and plan the adjustments of which 
we can see, or forecast, the imminent necessity. 
But there is also the long-time mode, by ^vhich 
planning is spread along a line of time, and the 
discussion of different possible adjustments 
proceeds as it were by successive exposition, 
rather than by simultaneous debate, until the 
final adjustment is eventually attained. It is 
indolence and opportunism to relegate issues 
that require the short-time mode to the region 
of the long-time. On the otlier hand, it is an 
impatient and short-sighted policy wliich would 
impose the short-time mode on matters which 
require the long-time. There is room for both; 
and statesmanship consists in a true distinction 
of issues according to the modes they require. 
Perhaps we need to-day a great deal of short- 
time planning. The more we have the better — ■' 
prordded that it is restricted to its own proper 
issues; that we recognize that the long-time 
mode of planning is also, in its way, planning; 
and that we reserve for that mode the great 
issues which demand its operation. 


— Ernest Baiker 
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Dr Mookerjee, fnends and comrades, I 
venture to address you in this way, more 
especially on this occasion, because probably 
no other major problem that we have to tackle 
requires so much the spirit of fnendly co- 
operation than Industry , Labour and the general 
economic set-up of this country It is rather 
presumptuous Tor me to come here at this 
almost last stage of the Conference and the 
Committees that you have had during the last 
few days, not having taken part in them, and 
now presumably in order to offer you good 
advice Many of you are experts m your 
fields, whether it is Labour or Industry and 
though I am very greatly interested m all these 
matters, and perhaps sometimes ha\c an 
advantage over the experts in the sense that a 
layman can see the whole picture in proper 
perspective more than a specialist in his special 
field of activity, nevertheless, I would have 
liked to have had the chance and opportunity of 
taking part in your discussions during the last 
few days, and knowing more how the mind of 
this gathenng, of those who are partiapating in 
these discussions, was ivorking 

It is obvious that in these very vital matters 
there are differences of opinion — vital difference 
of opinion and approach There are what 
are called ideologies, there is what is called 
the practical approach which, I have often 
found, is far removed from anything that might 
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really be called practical or that can be practical. 

A practical approach need not necessarily be 
just looking one yard ahead of you, it requires 
looking further ahead also. Well, there are 
these differences and it would be a little absurd 
to think that you can charm away those 
differences and find complete unanimity by 
just pure good-will and good advice. Never- 
theless, I think, without doing away -with 
those differences of approach, if we do appre- 
ciate that in a certain context of events it is 
necessary and highly desirable to function 
together, well, we create an atmosphere ivhich 
helps in coming to some — if you like, not 
permanent, at any rate semi-permanent or 
temporary — conclusions. 

Now, why are these approaches different ? I 
suppose, partly because of some difference in 
one’s outlook on life itself, on the objectives of 
life, on the social set-up, and the rest, but to 
put it very crudely, leaving out these wdder 
objectives, the differences arise . because various 
groups aim at getting some prize or other, some 
benefit or other. Capital may want a certain 
prize. Labour may want a certain prize; the 
consumer, the producer, everybody naturally 
wants to benefit himself or his group. 

But a time comes when it may well happen 
that ivhile the conflicting groups are fighting 
against each other, the prize vanishes and there 
is no prize left for anybody. So it becomes 
important at that time to moderate one’s owm- 
ardour or one’s o^vn particular desire to win the 
prize, and save the prize itself. It is not 
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necessary to gi\ e up the hope of getting the pnze, 
but rather to put first things first, that is, to 
preserve the pnze and then either in a fnendlj 
way come to future dcasions or, if jou like, haie 
a conUict, but when the conflict endangers the 
pnze nsclf, then obviously this is an exceedingl} 
unfortunate and foolish wa) of approaching a 
thing 

You all know that India for the last few 
months has passed through all manner of 
tremendous enses and we have had to face 
colossal problems, we have survived all manner 
of surgical operations of a major kind, and w e 
are not likely to have another operation of 
that t) pc, but the consequences of that operation 
have Ijeen so tremendous that few of us realized 
previously that they w ould be so bad We knew 
they would be bad, therefore, we resisted the 
operation and resisted what might be called 
quack remedies But unfortunately sometimes 
quacks succeed, even in the best regulated 
households And the result is that we have 
had operations and you have seen v\hat a 
tremendously upsetting consequence follov\ed 
them We have not yet overcome that 
consequence and we have to face problems of 
colossal magnitude still 

While we have had to face this, on the 
other hand, we see and we have seen a 
progressively detenorating economic situation 
We talk, and rightly so, of the problems of 
distnbution In fact, most of our troubles 
and conflicts and vatal ideologies are concerned 
with distribution But important as that is. 
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there must obviously be something substantial 
to distribute before we can start the process of 
distribution. Therefore, we- come to the problem 
of production. Production becomes the first 
essential, but with it is intimately associated 
distribution. You cannot really separate the 
two. Production depends on many factors and 
one of the most important of those factors is 
the psychology for production, apart from the 
technical apparatus that we may have, one 
should have efficiency and there must be the 
capacity and the psychology to produce. If 
that psychology is lacking, then inevitably 
production goes do’wn as it has gone down. 

No\v, you can analyze the past few months 
or few years as you like; there are so many 
factors. There are the consequences of the 
war — a certain feeling of tiredness after Ixard 
work. There are the consequences of political 
upsets, of the partition, of communal troubles 
and the like. But I should say, perhaps, one of 
the major things we have to face in industrial 
relations is this psychological background, which 
makes Labour feel that it does not get a square 
deal, that somehow it is overreached all the 
time, which makes the employer class feel that 
they are threatened wth all manner of dangers, 
and that Labour is not puffing its weight and 
is only threatening strikes and slowing up work 
and so on and so forth. So they approach each 
other not only with a complete lack of confi- 
dence but in a spirit of extreme hostility. 

How are we to get over this ? On the one hand, 
I tliink it is perfectly true to say that there has 
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been a tendency on the part of Labour or certain 
Labour groups to take advantage of certain difR 
culties 'u hich tbe nation has had to face, to orga- 
nize strikes and stoppages of \sork and stoning 
donn of work at a time nhen it meant hitting 
rather hard the nation If that kind of thing 
continues with Labour— which undoubtedly has 
the sympathy of vast numbers of people in this 
countiy— a certain barrier begins to grow up 
between the large labour element and the rest 
of the country And it is not good to hate that 
kind of bavnet grow up 

That IS so far as Labour is concerned As 
far as the employers’ side is concerned, I hope 
no one will challenge me when I say that 
during thn last war a eertavn section of the 
employer class did not behave well, in fact, 
they behaved exceedingly badly, exceedingly 
egotistically and far from giving a square deal 
to anybody, they thought mostly ofihemseKes 
and of little else I have yet to understand 
how, inspite of the tremendous and heavy 
taxation in India, these vast fortunes were 
made by certain individuals or groups, 1 just 
cannot understand it, and we have to find some 
means and machinery to prev ent this kind of 
shameful traffic in human beings and profiting 
at the expense of the nation 

So it IS easy to find fault with certain 
sections of Labour or certain sections of the 
employing class But vihat v\e hai e to do is not 
merely to find fault but to seek a remedv You 
cannot turn everybody mto angels, there would 
be no problem if people wete advanced enough 
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to think and act in that way. One remedy is 
to create conditions in wliich — if I may say 
so — ^those who are not angelic do not find it 
easy to flourish and find difficulties in their way. 
That is, you have to provide inducernents to 
fair dealing and honesty and certain disadvan- 
tages should be attached to any other course of 
action. 

Leaving out the people who may not be up to 
the right standard in fair dealing and honesty, 
the real diflficulty comes when honest people are 
in conflict. If they are completely honest, 
they hold different views and they come into 
conflict. Normally, people who are not honest 
sometimes make up their differences sooner, 
because they have nothing strong to hold on 
to. They are not used to any anchorage, they 
just float about, and so, under pressuie of 
events, they come to terms. But honest people 
who hold opinions very stoutly do not come to 
terms, because they think that any othei way 
is the wrong "way. Now, I take it that most 
of us who are here are honest people and 
who have thought about these matters and ho 
strong opinion about these matters and, there- 
fore, find it a little difficult to accept the other 

person’s ^dew. ^ r i- . 

Nevertheless, the major fact confronts us . 
that all manner of perils face us m India today. 
And although some for the moment are at the 
forefront, the ultimate peril is the slow dr)ang- 
up of the capacity of the nation to produce. 
That affects us politically, economically and in 
every other way, and gradually our strength 
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goes down to resist tlicse \cr> penis that face 
us Tlierefore, '^ou ha^e to stop this dr^ing-up 
of our productive capacitj 

I believe )ou have been thinking about this 
and ^ou have also passed a number of Resolu- 
tions on the subject We must increase our 
production, v\c must increase our national 
v^ealth and the national dividend and only then 
can v\e really raise the standard of living of 
our people 

We may here and there make some adjust- 
ment by a more equitable distnbution of the 
existing wealth Tliat must be done really 
not so much because it makes too much of a 
difference m raising the standard of hfe — it 
does, but not very much — but it must be 
done because it creates conditions for advance, 
because, if that is not done, there is conunually 
that feeling of not having a square deal and 
people do not put their heart and soul into 
the vsork they do, thinking that they are not 
being properly treated, and so on Therefore, 
it becomes essential first of all to see that where 
there are gross inequalities present, v\e work for 
a rapid reduction of those inequalities But 
ultimately more wealth can Only come from 
more production of all ty^es and kinds of 
goods 

Presumably, many of you here represent big 
industry and I have no doubt that production 
through big industry is essential But m the 
present context of events today — I should like 
to say that when v\e talk of increased production, 
whether of food or of any other commodity — it 
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is necessary for us to encourage small-scale 
production in a large way also. This question 
is often considered as if there were an inherent 
conflict between large-scale production and small- 
scale production. Perhaps, it might indicate a 
different approach. But, leaving that idea of 
conflict aside, it seems to me ob\dous that, at 
the present moment more especially, and possibly 
later, the two have to go on at the same time. 
And especially as a short-term plan, there must 
be large-scale small production today of all 
manner of things that can be produced in a 
small way, because all kinds of commodities are 
lacking. But we are really concerned at the 
present moment vith bringing about a 
psychological atmosphere and bringing about 
some kind of macliinery wherewth to tackle 
any conflict that may arise. 

Now, if we are facing some perils along with 
the rest of the world, mth some special troubles 
of our own, how are we to proceed ? The very 
first thought that comes to one’s mind is that 
in this dissohdng world which is heading again 
for a big-scale conflict, the sooner we put India 
on its feet the more chance there is of our 
pulhng our weight and sui'w\dng and having 
some influence in the near future. None, not 
even the very biggest expert, can say how long 
this very precarious peace in the world will last. 
We hope it -^vill last many years, but it may 
break at any time. And if that happens, you 
vdll realize that all manner of unforeseen things 
■\\dll take place. It \vill shake us up more than 
anything else has yet done. 
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And how should \\e face that emergency ? 
By building up, before anything happens, 
an economically strong and well-balanced 
India mth a strong enough defence apparatus 
And remember what the defence apparatus 
means today People talk of the army and navy 
and air force, ob\'iously, defence means these 
But far more than the army and na\7 and air 
force, defence means industry and production, 
not all the soldiers in the ^\orld wall be of any 
good to India otherwise People talk about 
compulsory military seiAice From one point 
of vieiv, I am not m favour, generally speaking, 
of compulsory military service But 1 am in 
favour of it m this sense, that it will make our 
people a little more disciplined, and also from 
the point of view of physical culture 

But this business of compulsory military 
service means nothing important from the point 
of view of defence, because the real problem is 
not to make people IN ar-mmded but to gue them 
the means of fighting If you have millions and 
millions of men walking about with antique 
weapons and lathis, it is not much good You 
have to have the production of all the essentials 
of warfare In fact, m war weapons and all 
manner of things are necessirv If you are 
industrially strong, you can build up y our army 
and nav7 and air force at short notice If you 
depend on buying your warships and everything 
else m a foreign country and that source dries up, 
it IS quite useless to have only a few thousand 
men shouting about war So that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, even this war business bnngs you 
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back to production and the growth of industries, 
small and big. 

Many things contributed to the winning 
of the last war, but I tliink tire final reasons 
were two, the amazing capacity of American 
industr^f and scientific research. It is these 
■which Avon the ^var, not so much the soldiers 
and others. Therefore, "we must, from ever)'’ 
point of ■view — external and internal — stop this 
slowing dowm of production and increase it 
rapidly by building up new industries; and 
also tackle problems of unemployment and of 
raising the standard of Ihing. These can only 
be done if there is peace in industry; without 
peace there, it simply cannot be done. And I 
take it that the object of this Conference is to 
have peace in industry' for a certain peiiod at 
least, Avhich will give us a breatliing space. 

In a draft Resolution that I have been read- 
ing, a period of three years is mentioned. I am 
not interested in any particular period, and for 
some time past my mind has hardly functioned 
in terms of long-distance objectives except in 
an idealistic kind of way. I can make no plan 
for myself, a few days or a fevv vveeks ahead, 

I do not know* where I shall be. So I am not 
'\’eiy much interested whether it is tvvo years 
Or three years. 

_ The point is that it vvould be a tremendous 
tiling for India, if all of you and all those whom 
you represent came to the conclusion that you 
should give a chance to tiiis and have a period 
of ti'uce during which there icould be no 
strikes and no lock-outs. And hovv can you do 
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that’ of course, it k too much to expect 
tins to be done unless there is some machinery 
and apparatus to settle disputes to the satisfac- 
tion of the people concerned, or more or less 
to their satisfaction, because there cannot 
obviously be hundred per cent satisfaction ^\hen 
tivo parties are in dispute I suppose it is 
not beyond the wit of man or e\en beyond the 
wit of this Government to produce some such 
machinery or scheme WTicnev er there are 
such schemes, it is cnnoiu, that objection is 
taken to them on both sides 

The other da> I was in Calcutta and the 
President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce there went on repeating and telling 
the audience that the Government should not 
interfere or intervene in any w'ay He thought 
that if the Government stood aloof, mdu«try 
would flourish It was very interesting for me 
to hear that, because I had thought that that 
particular vnewpomt had almost vanished from 
the earth But still it exists m Calcutta At 
any rate, the labour people want governmental 
interference right enough But when you talk 
of arbitration and adjudication, their idea of 
arbitration and adjudication often is that they 
should go m for them, if they succeed, well and 
good, othenvase they are free to do what they 
like That I can understand psychologicallv 
It is a relic of old times, but practically speak- 
ing, It becomes impossible to have arbitraUon 
and adjudication if you approach it m that 
spirit So, if we can, as I think we can, have 
a proper impartial machinery — ^which machi- 
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nery in tlie modem world is bound to incline 
to^va^ds Labour ratlier than tmvards the others — • 
we can resolve tliese difficulties or such diffi- 
culties as may arise from time to time. 

I am not for the moment talking about the 
final resolution as to the future economic 
policy and the merits or otherwise of national- 
ization, although inevitably they arise. For tlie ' 
present, I think die first step should be a kind 
of adjustment of minor differences while we are 
considering major objectives of pohcy. With 
regard to the major objectives of policy, I have 
just said something in Calcutta and elsewhere 
and I will not repeat it here. 

Speaking as a person ivho is a believer in 
the socialization of industry'’, I should like to 
say tliis, that far too much attention is often 
paid to acquiring existing industries than to 
the building of neiv industries by the State or 
under State control. In many cases, existing 
industries of the basic t)^e may have to be 
acquired by the State and run by the State. 
But it seems to me a far better approach to the 
problem for tlie State to concentrate more and 
more on new industries of the latest t^qie and 
to control tiiem in a large measure, because then 
the resources of tlie State go towards further 
progress and controlled progress instead of 
merely tiding to get hold of something -which 
exists. Of course, one sometimes has to do 
that too. 

I say this because I am to some extent — ^if 
I may venture to say so — of a scientific bent of 
mind and I try'^ to think more in dynamic terms 
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than m static terras The existing industry 
today that most people think of— capitalists, 
socialists or communists — is something of which 
they think m static terms, as if the thing must 
go on and on, while as a matter of fact the 
thing IS completely out of date and most of it 
should be scrapped 

If you think m a somewhat dynamic way, 
you can see that we ate at one of the major ages 
of transition when completely new sources of 
power are being tapped, some^ing of the nature 
of the industrial revolution or electrical revolu- 
tion, but something even more far-reaching If 
somebody at the time of the industnal ret olu- 
tion tvas thinking in terms of the pre-industnal 
age and talking about acquinng this or that, he 
would have been completely out of the picture 
sometime later when the new age came and 
there were new sources of poiver In the same 
way, we are on the verge of a nei\ industrial 
age and whether it takes ten, fifteen or twenty 
years — I doubt it isall take more than that — 
many of our methods of production will become 
completely out of date, and what you are think- 
ing of acquinng today may have no value at 
all That IS a warning I hope it does not 
frighten people and make tliem think that they 
should not invest money in any industry But 
one has to be very wide awake today about these 
changes and one must think m terms of the 
future rather than the past, because the past is 
dead and gone, ^ve cannot go back to it, and 
even the present is a rapidlj changing present 
If you approach it in terms of the future, then 
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many of the present conflicts seem out of place : 
or, at any rate, they assume a new aspect and 
you get out of the rut of your old mode of 
thinking. 

These are some considerations for us to 
ponder over. But for the present I do hope 
tliat you, who represent great forces in the 
countr)^ — ^industrial, labour and governmental — 
will come to an agreement on the period oi 
peace and reconstruction and building up, and 
meanwhile we shall think of the larger policies 
for industrial and economic development and 
give effect to them fairly rapidly. For my 
part, I attach probably more importance to the 
development of our big schemes — river valley 
schemes — than to anything else. I think it is 
out of those that new wealth is going to flow 
into this countr)^ When I see a map of India 
and I look at the Himalayan range — I like the 
Himalayas myself; I like mountains and all 
that — I think of the vast power concentrated 
there which is not being used, and which could 
be used, and which really could transform the 
whole of India wth exceeding rapidity if it 
were properly utilized. It is an amazing source 
of power, probably the biggest source an>^vhere 
in the world — this Himalayan range, with its 
rivers, minerals and other resources. There- 
fore, I attach more importance to the develop- 
ment of tliese big river valley schemes, dams, 
reservoirs, hydro-electric and thermal power 
and - so forth, which, once released, will simply 
drive you forward. But before we release 
power, we have to know how to control it and 
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me it m the proper -way 

^Vc have been m some "vvay or other con- 
nected with tins Government for the last 
sixteen months or so One of tlic first things 
that I dtd when w'e came to this Government 
vi-as to think of these economic plans and these 
various schemes, and we appointed an Advisory 
Planning Board for a rapid survey — not a 
detailed survey — of these sclicmcs so that we 
might consider some basic policies The Plan- 
ning Board reported fairly soon It worked 
necessarily with some superficiality, but never- 
theless It did well, and then immediately vve 
got Caught up in the business of the approach- 
ing partition After partition again, we got 
caught up with the business of the after effccls 
of partition So all these vital problems could 
not be solved There they remained 

But part of the difficulty has also been the 
wrong psychology m the industrial field So 
if we start at this end, governmental ly, I hope, 
we shall approach this problem fairly soon, 
and I hope also that this procedure which my 
coBe^gue, Dr Mookerjee, has initiated — tint 
IS, to Confer with the representatives of all 
shades of opimon — will be adopted whenever 
necessary m the future policy But in order 
to approach that properly, one has to have a 
breathing space One cannot have it m this 
world with trouble all over the place But let 
us have it in industry' 

I do not ask you to give up any of your 
particular ideologies and beliefs Stick to them 
But just realize that even your particular 
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ideology may have a greater chance of advance- 
ment if we have peace and build up something 
now for the next year or two, and meanwhile 
we develop those other policies; and if you 
want a fight, let us have a fight afterwards, but 
at any rate let us have something worth 
fighting for, otherwise the thing we fight for 
vanishes and that is not good enough or wise 
enough. 

I heard last night — I have not myself seen 
it in a newspaper — ^that in Bombay an 
announcement has been made that there will be 
what is called a token one-day strike against 
the adjudication machinery and decontrol. I 
will not go into these two matters here. But 
it seems to me quite astoundingly irresponsible 
for any organization, whatever its views and 
ideologies, to indulge in strikes at this moment 
and in this way, even though they may be token 
one-day strikes. It shows a complete lack of 
understanding of the political situation, of the 
international situation, of the national situa- 
tion, of the economic situation, of the human 
situation, or for that matter of any situation. 
I should not like to criticize any people \vithout 
discussing the matter vfith them, but I confess 
that it passes my understan^ng how any 
responsible person can indulge in this kind of 
token strike at a moment when there is always 
the possibility of its ghfing rise to even bigger 
problems and bigger conflicts, when all of us 
here and all over the country are thinking in 
terms of finding some way out of this impasse, 
even though it may be a temporary way out. 
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So just at this moment to indulge m tins kind 
of token stnke seems to me to be \ery unfair 
and very unfortunate 

Now, the stnke, as I ha\c just learnt, is 
against compulsoiy adjudication and decontrol 
Opimons may difier about these matters, but so 
far as decontrol is concerned, we have announ 
ced a pohc> ^^hlch is \ ery cautious The subject 
of control is of exceeding complexity and diffi- 
culty and opinions differ Tne decision that 
the Government has arnved at has been taken 
after the most careful thought And even so we 
have taken care to see that if anything tends to 
go wrong, vve go back, or we reconsider our 
position The vshole Tnachinery of control is 
being kept even where control is being wnth 
drawTi Now, whether we are nght or v\rrong is 
another matter We may be wrong, but the 
only way to proceed m such matters is to be 
always ready to correct an error as soon as one 
IS convinced that it is an error \Se are ready 
for It, but the point I wish to put before you is 
this This Government is supposed to be a 
popular government and to represent the wishes 
of a large majonty of the people If that is so 
and if that Government takes anv measure like 
this hoiv do those who oppose that measure 
proceed ^ Either they are in a majority or m 
a minority If they ire in the majority, it is 
very easy for them to put an end to that 
Government If they arc in a minority, any 
action that they may want to take means that 
a minority is trying to coerce the majority and 
that inevitably leads— it may of course lead to 
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a temporary success: for the minority — ^to the 
majority getting angry and setting on the 
minority. 

After all, if you start a conflict, two can 
play at the same game of trying to coerce the 
other part of the community. Or even from 
the narrowest point- of view of a group, this 
business is umvflse dnd does not pay; but it 
,does a lot of harm to the community. I hope, 
therefore, that this ty|3e of token strikes — though 
the strikers may be justified in expressing their 
wishes in any way. they like, such as meetings 
and peaceful demonstrations, and show that 
they disapprove of decontrol and adjudication 
— ^is not followed because not only does 'it mean 
the loss of production for that day, but it may 
mean petty conflicts. If someone does not go 
on strike then you pull him out and then there 
is trouble. Then someone is arrested by the 
police and immediately a vicious circle starts. 

I would beg those who think in this ^vay to 
reconsider their decisions and try to think in a 
larger way, or if I may say so, in a more 
rational way, and consider the consequences of 
their actions. It may be that many of these 
things that occur happen because of some cause 
which does not appear on the surface. For 
instance, some kind of election may be pending 
and people think that if they behave in a parti- 
cular way they may have a pull at the elections 
— municipal, corporation or pro\dncial. 

Ultimately, it becomes a question for all of 
us to consider whether we are to think in terms 
of some petty elections or some permanent and 
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larger interest. Of course, if \vc arc interested 
in the former, in the small things, then it is not 
good talking about bigger things,^ they will 
escape us. I am sure there is quite enough 
determination and sense in this country to get 
over these petty difficulties and to face the 
larger issues. Therefore, to come back, I hope 
that this Conference will yield this very sub- 
stantial result, namely, that W'C shall start in a 
fnendly way, we shaft decide on some kind of 
truce in industry for a penod, and W'e shall 
devise means to see that everybody gets a 
square deal as far as possible, and meanwhile, 
we shall sit down and think about our larger 
policies. 

'—Jawahatlal f^ekru 
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Modern life is built on science in two 
respects. On the one hand, we all depend upon 
scientific inventions and discoveries for our 
daily bread and for our comforts and amuse- 
ments, On the other hand, certain habits of 
mind, connected with scientific outlook, have 
spread gradually during the past three centuries 
from a few men of genius to large sections of 
the population. These two operations of science 
are bound up together when ^ve consider 
Sufficiently long periods, but either might exist 
without the other for several centuries. Until 
near the end of the eighteenth century the scien- 
tific habit of mind did not greatly affect daily 
life, since it had not led to the great inventions 
that revolutionized industrial technique. On 
the other hand, the manner of life produced 
by science can be taken over by populations 
which have only certain practical rudiments of 
Scientific kno\vledge; such populations can 
make and utilize machines invented elsewhere, 
and can even make minor improvements in 
them. If the collective intelligence of mankind 
•ivere to degenerate, the kind of technique and 
daily life which science has produced would 
nevertheless survive, in all probability, for 
many generations, but it would not .survive 
for ever, because, if seriously disturbed by a 
cataclysm, it could not be reconstructed. 

The scientific outlook, therefore, is a matter 
pf importance to mankind, either for good or 
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evil But the scientific outlook itself is twofold, 
like the artistic outlook The creator and the 
appreciator are different people and require 
quite different habits of mind The scientific 
creator, like e\ery other, is apt to be inspired 
by passions to winch he gnes an intellectu alist 
expression amounting to an undemonstrated 
faith, without ^vhlch he would probably 
achie\e little The appreciator docs not 
need this kind of faith, he can 'ce things in 
proportion and make necessary reservations, 
and ma> regard the creator as a crude and 
barbanc person m comparison with himself 
As cmUzation becomes more diffused and 
more traditional, there is a tendency for the 
habits of mmd of the appreciator to conquer 
those who might be creators, with the result 
that the cmlization in question becomes 
Byzantine and retrospectue Something of 
this sort seems to be beginning to happen in 
science The simple faith which upheld the 
pioneers is deca^ang at the centre Outlying 
nations, such as the Russians, the Japanese, 
and the \oiing Chinese, stiU welcome science 
with seventeenth century fen our, so do the 
bulk of the populations of ^^estem nations 
But the high priests begin to weary of the 
worship to which they arc officially dedicated 
The pious young Luther reverenced a free 
thinking Pope, who allowed oxen to be sacn 
ficed to Jupiter on the Capitol to promote his 
recovery from illness So m our day those 
remote from centres of culture have a rev erence 
for science which its augurs no longer feel The 
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“scientific” materialism of 'the Bolsheviks, like 
early German Protestantism, is an attempt to 
preserve the old piety in a form which both 
friends and foes believe to be neiv. But their 
fier)”^ belief in the verbal inspiration of Ne\\'ton 
has ' only accelerated the spread of scientific 
scepticism among the “bourgeois” scientists of 
the "West. Science, as an acthdty recognized 
and encouraged by the State, has become 
politically conser\-ative, except where, as in 
Tennessee, the State has remained pre-scientific. 
The fundamental faith of most men of science 
in tile present day is not in the importance of 
preseridng the status quo. Consequently they 
are very willing to claim for science no more 
than its due, and to concede much of the claims 
of other conservative forces, such as religion. 

Tliey are faced, however, Avith a great diffi- 
culty. ^Vhile the men of science are in the 
main conservative, science is still the chief 
agent of rapid change in the world. The emo- 
tions produced by the change in Asia, in Africa, 
and among the industiial populations of Europe 
are often displeasing to those ivho have a con- 
sen-ative outlook. Hence arises a hesitation as 
to the value of science which has contributed to 
the scepticism of the High Priests. If it stood 
alone, it might be unimportant. But it is 
reinforced by genuine intellectual difficulties 
which, if they prove insuperable, are likely to 
bring the era of scientific discovery to a close. 

I do not mean that this will happen suddenly. 
Russia and Asia may continue for another 
centur)>- to entertain- die scientific faith which 
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the West is losing But sooner or later, if 
the logical case against this faith is irrefutable, 
It ^v^U con\irtce men uho, for iihate\er reason, 
may be momentanly \\eaiy, and, once con- 
\anced, they find it impossible to recapture 
the old glad confidence llie case against the 
scientific credo deserves, therefore, to heevanuncd 
\nth all care 

Whtn 1 speak of the scientific credo^ I am 
not spealmg merel) ofivhat is logically implied 
m the vieiv that, m the mam, science is true, 
I am Speaking of something more enthusiastic 
and less rational — namely, the system of beliefs 
and emotions which lead a man to become a 
great scientific discoierer The question is 
Can such beliefs and emotions survive among 
men who have the intellectual powers without 
which scientific di'^overy is impossible 

Two very interesting recent books will help 
us to see the nature of the problem The 
books 1 mean are BurtVs Metaphysical Founda^ 
tions of Modern Science {2924) and WTutehead’s 
Saence and the Alodern World {1929) Each of 
these criticizes the S)^tem of ideas which the 
modem world o\>es to Copernicus, Kepler, 
Gahleo, and Neivton — former almost wholly 
from an histoncal standpoint, the latter both 
histoncally and logically Dr ^Mlltehead‘s 
book IS the more important, because it is not 
merely critical, but constructive and aims at 
supplying an mtellectuaU> satisfynng basis for 
future science, which is to be at the same time 
emotionally satisfying to the extra scientific 
aspirations of mankind I cannot accept the 
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logical arguments advanced by Dr, Wdiitehead 
in favour of what may be called the pleasant 
parts of his theory ; whitle admitting the need 
of an intellectual reconstruction of scientific 
concepts, incline to the view that the new 
concepts will be just as disagreeable to our 
non-intellectual emotions as the old ones, and 
will therefore be accepted only by those who 
have a strong emotional bias in favour of 
science. But let us see what the argument is. 

There is, to begin with, the historical aspect. 
“There can be no living science,” says Dr. 
Whitehead, “unless there is a widespread ins- 
tinctive conviction in the existence of an order of 
things, and, in particular, of an order of jYaiure.” 
Science could only have been created by 
men who already had this belief, and there- 
fore the original sources of the belief must have 
been pre-scientific. Other elements also went 
to make up the complex mentality required for 
the rise of science. The Greek view of life, he 
maintains, was predominantly dramatic, and 
therefore tended to emphasize the end rather 
than the beginning : this was a drawback from 
the point of vie\v of science. On the other hand, 
Greek tragedy contributed the idea of Fate, 
'v’hich facihtated the view that events are 
rendered necessary by natui'al laws. “ Fate in 
Greek Tragedy becomes the order of Nature in 
modern thought.” The necessitarian view was 
reinforced by Roman la\v. The Roman Govern- 
ment, unhke the Oriental despot, acted (in 
theory at least) not arbitrarily, but in accordance 
vith rules previously laid down. Similarly, 
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Christianity conceited God as acting m accor- 
dance with Ktvs, though they were laws which 
God Himself had made All this facilitated the 
rise of the conception of Natural Law, which is 
one essential ingredient in scientific mentality 
The non scientific beliefs which inspired the 
work of sixteenth — ^and seienteenth — century 
pioneers are admirably "et forth by Dr Burtt, 
with the aid of many little-known original 
sources It appears, for example, that Kepler’s 
inspiration was, m part, a sort of Zoroastnan 

worship which he adopted at a critical 
period of his youth “It was primarily by such 
considerations aS the deification of the sun and 
Its proper placing at the centre of the universe 
that Kepler m the years of his adolescent 
fervour and warm imagination was induced to 
accept the new system ” Throughout the 
Renaissance there is a certain hostilit) to 
Christianity, based primarily upon admiration 
For Pagan antiquity, it did not dare to express 
Itself openly as a rule, but led, for example, to 
a revival of astrolo^ which the Church 
condemned as involving physical determmi'm 
The revolt against Christianity was associated 
with Superstition quite as much as with science 
— sometimes, as in Kepler’s case, with both m 
intimate union 

But there is another ingredient, equally 
essential, but absent in the Middle Ages, and 
not common in antiquity — namely, an interest 
m " irreducible and stubborn facts” Curiosity 
about facts is found before the Renaissance in 
Individuals — for example, the Emperor Erede- 
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rick II alid Roger Bacon; but at the Renais- 
sance it suddenly becomes common among in- 
telligent people. In Montaigne one finds it 
without the interest in National Law, conse- 
c^uently Miontaigne was not a man of science. 
A peculiar blend of general and particular 
interest is involved in the pursuit of science; the 
particular is studied in the hope that it may 
throw light upon the general. In the Middle 
Ages it was thought that, theoretically, the par- 
ticular could be deduced from general princi- 
ples; in the Renaissance these general principles 
fell into disrepute, and the passion for historical 
antiquity produced a strong interest in parti- 
cular occurtences. This interest, operating 
upon minds trained by the Greek, Roman, and 
scholastic traditions, produced at last the 
mental atmosphere which made Kepler and 
Galileo possible. But naturally something of 
this atmosphere surrounds their ^vork, and 
has travelled with it down to their present-day 
successors. “Science has never shaken off its 
origin in the historical revolt of the later 
Renaissance. It has remained predominantly - 
an anti-rationalistic movement, based upon a 
naive faith. What reasoning it has w^anted has. 
been borrowed from mathematics, wdiicii is a 
surviving relic of Greek rationalism, following 
the deductive method. Science repudiates 
philosophy. In other w^ords, it has nei^er cared 
to justify its faith or' to explain its meaning,, 
and has remained blandly indifferent to its 
refutation by Hume.” 

Gan science survive when we separate it 
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from the superstitions which nourished its 
infancy ^ The indifference of science to 
philosopin has been due, of course, to its amazing 
success, it has increased the sense of human 
po%\er, and has therefore been, on the whole 
agreeable, inspite of its occasional conflicts 
with theological orthodoxy But in quite 
recent times science has been driven by ns own 
problems to take an interest m philosophy 
This IS e'pecially true of the theory of relativity, 
with Its merging of space and time into the 
single space-time order of e\ents But it is 
true also of the theory of quanta, ivath its 
apparent need of discontinuous motion Also, 
in another sphere, physiology and bio-chemistry 
are malung inroads on psychology which 
threaten philosophy m a vital spot, Dr 
\Vatson*s Behavioun'm it the spear-herd of 
this attack, which, while it iniolves the oppo- 
site of respect for philosophic tradition, neier- 
theless necessarily rests upon a nei\ philosophy 
of its own For such reasons science and philo- 

sophy can. no longer preserve an armed neutrality, 
but must be either Iriends or foes They cannot 
be frit nds unless science can pass the examination 
which philosophy must set as to its premisses 
If they cannot be friends, they can only destroy 
each other, it is no longer possible that either 
alone can remain master of the field 

Dr \\Tntehead offers two things uitli a 
wew to the philosophical justification of science 
On the one hand, he presents certain new con- 
cepts, by means of which the physics of relatiMty 
and quanta can be built up in a way which is 
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more satisfying intellectually than any that 
results from, piecemeal amendments to the old 
conception of solid matter. This part of his 
work, though not yet developed with the full- 
ness that we may hope to see, lies within science 
as broadly conceived, and is capable of justi- 
fication by the usual methods which lead us to 
prefer one theoretical interpretation of a set of 
lacts to another. It is technically difficult, and 
I shall say no more about it. From our present 
point of vieiv, the important aspect of Dr. 
Whitehead’s work is its more philosophical 
portion. He not only offers us a better science, 
but a philosophy which is to make that science 
rational, in a sense in which traditional science 
has not been rational since the time of Hume. 
This philosophy is, in the main, very similar to 
that of Bergson. The difficulty which I feel here 
is that, in so far as Dr. Whitehead’s neiv 
concepts can be embodied in formulae which 
can be submitted to the ordinary scientific or 
logical tests, they do not seem to invoh’c his 
philosophy; Iiis philosophy, therefore, must be 
accepted on its intrinsic merits. We must not 
accept it merely on the ground that, if true, it 
justifies science, for the question at issue is 
whether science can be justified. We must 
examine directly whetlier it seems to us to be 
true in fact; and here we find ourselves beset 
with all the old pei'plexities. 

I will take only one point, but it is a crucial 
one. Bergson, as everyone knows, regards the 
past as surviving in memory, and also holds 
that nothing is ever really forgotten; on these 
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homts it i\ou\d seem AatBr Whitehead agrees 
ivith him this IS all ver^ ivell as a poetic 

i\'ii of speaking > hui it cannot (1 should have 
thought) be accepted <is a scientiBcalh accurate 
way of staling the iacts If I recollect some 
past event — say my ainval in Clnna— it is a 
mere figure of speech to say that 1 am arming 
m China over again Certain word^ or images 
occur when I recollect, and are related to what 
1 amrecollccting» both causaU> and b\ a certain 
sinuhrm, often httle more than a simdantj 
of logical structure Tlie scientific problem of 
the relation of a recollecUon to a past event 
remains intact, even if we choose to sa) that 
the recoUei tion consists of a survnv a\ of the past 
event Tor, if we say this, i\c must never- 
theless admit that the event has changed in 
the interval, and we shah be faced with the 
scientific problem of finding the laws according 
to which it changes Whether we call the 
recollection a new cv ent or the old ev ent greatly 
changed can make no difftrence to the scientific 
problem 

The great scandals in the philosophy of 
science ever since the time of Hume haic been 
causahty and induction We all believe in both, 
but Hume made it appear that our behef is a 
blind tilth for winch no rational ground tan be 
assigned Dr ^Vllltehead believes that his 
philosophy affords an answer to Hume So did 
Kant I find himself unable to accept either 
answer And yet, m common waih evm one 
else, I cannot help believ’ing that th 
an answer 11115 state of affairs is 


re must be 
profoundly 
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unsatisfactory', and becomes more so as science 
becomes more entangled with philosophv. "We 
must hope that an answer will be found; but 
I am quite unable to believe that it has been 
found. 

Science as it exists at piescnt is partly 
agreeable, partly disagreeable. It is agreeable 
through the jiowcr which it gives us of mani- 
pulating our environment, and to a small but 
important minority it is agreeable because 
it affords intellectual satisfactions. It is dis- 
agreeable because, however we may seek to dis- 
guise the fact, it assumes a determinism which 
involves, theoretically, the power of predicting 
human actions; in this respect it seems to lessen 
human power. Naturally people wish to keep 
the pleasant aspect of science without the un- 
pleasant aspect; but so far the attempts to do so 
have broken down. Ifwe emphasize the fact that 
our belief in causality and induction is irrational, 
we must infer that we do not know scieiu e to 
be true, and that it may at any moment c ease 
to give us the control over the environment 
for the sake of which we like it. Tin'.s altci- 
native, horvever, is purely thcorctic-al; it is not 
one which a modern man can adopt in practice. 
If, on the other hand, wc admit the claims of 
scientific method, wc cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that causality and induction arc appli- 
cable to human volitions as much as to anything 
else. All that has happened during the twentieth 
century in phy'sic5, physiology, and psyeliolngy 
goes to strengthen this conclusion, ,1 he out- 
come seems to be that, though the rational justi- 
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ficatlou of science is theoretically inadequate, 
there is no method of securing what is pleasant 
in science without what is unpleasant We 
can do so, of course, b> refusing to fice the logic 
of the situation, but, if so, we shall dr^ up the 
impulse to scientific discover) at its source, 
which IS the desire to understand the world 
ft is to be hoped that the future will offer 
some more satisfactoiy solution of this tangled 
problem 


— Bertrand RusseB 
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Galileo 

On the evening of January 7, 1610, a fateful 
day for the human race, Galileo Galilei, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Padua, sat in front of a telescope he had made 
^vith his owm hands. 

More than three centuries previously, Roger 
Bacon, the inventor of spectacles, had explained 
how a telescope could be constructed so as “to 
make the stars appear as near as we please”. 
He had shown how a lens could be so shaped 
that it would collect all the rays of light falling 
on it from a distant object, bend them until 
they met in a focus, and then pass them on 
through the pupil of the eye on to the retina. 
Such an instrument would increase the power 
of tlie human eye, just as an ear trumpet 
increases the power of the human ear by collect- 
ing all the waves of sound which fall on a large 
aperture, bending them, and passing them 
through the orifice of the ear on to the ear 
drum. 

Yet it was not until 1608 that the first 
telescope had been constructed by Lippershey, 
a Flemish spectacle-maker. On hearing of this 
instrument, Galileo had set to work to discover 
the principles of its construction, and had soon 
made himself a telescope far better than the 
original. His instrument had created no small 
sensation in Italy. Such extraordinary stories 
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had been told of its po\vers that he had been 
commanded to tabe it to Venice and exhibit it 
to the Doge and Senate The citizens of Venice 
had then seen the most aged of their senators 
climbing the highest bell to\\ers to spy through 
the telescope at ships which tv ere too far out at 
sea to be seen at all without its help The 
telescope admitted about a hundred times as 
much light as the unaided human eye, and, 
according to Galileo, it showed an object at 
fifty miles as clearly as if it were only five miles 
away 

Tlie absorbing interest of his new instrument 
had almost driven from Galileo’s mind a prob- 
lem to which he had at one time given much 
thought Over two thousand years previously, 
Pvthagoras and Philolaus had taught that the 
earth is not fixed in space but rotates on its 
axis every twenty four hours, thus causing the 
alternation of day and night Aristarchus of 
Samos, perhaps the greatest of all the Greek 
mathematicians, had further maintained that 
the earth not only turned on its axis, but also 
described a yearly journey round the sun, this 
being tlie cause of the cycle of the seasons 

Then these doctrines had fallen into 
disfavour Aristotle had pronounced against 
them, asserting that the earth formed a fixed 
centre to the universe Later Ptolemy had 
explained the tracks of the planets across the 
sky in terms of a complicated system of cycles 
and epicycles, the phnets moved m circular 
paths around moving points, which themselves 
moved m circles around an immovable earth 
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The Church had given its sanction and active 
support to these doctrines. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see what else it could have done, for it 
seemed almost impious to suppose that the great 
drama of man’s fall and redemption, in which 
the Son of God had Himself taken part, could 
have been enacted on any lesser stage than the 
ver)^ centre of the universe. 

Yet, even in the Church, the doctrine 
had not gained universal acceptance. Oresme, 
Bishop of Lisieux, and Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa, had both declared against it, the latter 
writing in 1440 : 

“I have long considered that this earth is 
not fixed, but moves as do the other stars. To 
my mind the earth turns upon its axis once 
every day and night.” 

At a later date those who held these ^de^vs 
incurred the active hostility of the Church, and 
in 1600 Giordano Bruno was burned at the 
stake. He had written : 

“It has seemed to me unworthy of the divine 
goodness and power to create a finite world, 
when able to produce beside it another and 
others infinite ; so that I have declared that 
there are endless particular worlds similar to 
this of the earth ; -with Pythagoras I regard it 
as a star, and similar to it ai'e the moon, the 
planets and other stars, which are infinite in 
number, and all tliese bodies are worlds,” 

The most weighty attack on orthodox doc- 
trine had, however, been delivered neither by 
tlieologians nor philosophers, but the Polish 
astronomer, Nicholaus Copernicus (1473-1543). 
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In his great work, De reiclutu mbus orbxum 
caelesttumy Copernicus had shown that Ptolemy’s 
elaborate structure of cycles and epicycles was 
unnecessary, because the tracks of the planets 
across the sky could be explained quite simply by 
supposing that the earth and the planets all 
moved round a fixed central sun The sixty-six 
years which had elapsed since this book was 
published had seen these theories hotly debated, 
but they were still neither proved nor disproved 
Galileo had already found that his new 
telescope provided a means of testing astro- 
nomical theories As soon as he had turned it 
on to the Milky Way, a whole crowd of legends 
and fables as to its nature and structure had 
vanished into thin air, it proved to be nothing 
more than i swarm of faint stars scattered like 
golden dust on the black background of the sky 
Another glance through the telescope hid dis- 
closed the true nature of the moon It had on 
It mountains which cast shadows, and so 
proved, as Giordano Bruno had maintained, to 
be a world like our own \Vhit if the telescope 
should now in some way prove able to decide 
betiveen the orthodox doctrine that the earth 
formed the hub of the universe, and the new 
doctrine that the earth vvas only one of a number 
of bodies, all circling round the sun like moths 
round a candle-flame ^ 

And now Galileo catches Jupiter m the 
field of his telescope, and sees four small bodies 

circlmg around the great mass of the planet 

like moths round a candle-flame ^Vhat he sees 
IS an exact replica of the solar system as 
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imagined by Copernicus, and it provides direct 
\dsual proof that such systems are at least not 
alien to the arcliitectural plan of the universe. 
And yet, strangely enough, he hardly sees the 
full implications of his discovery at once; he 
merely avers that he had discovered four new 
planets which chase one another round and 
round the known planet Jupiter. 

Final and complete understanding comes 
nine months later ^\'hen he observes the phases 
of Venus. Venus might have been self-luminous, 
in which case she would a' wavs appear as a full 
circle of light. If she were not self-luminous 
but moved in a Ptolemaic epicycle, then, as 
Ptolemy had himself pointed out, she could 
never show more than half her surface illumi- 
nated. On the other hand, the Copernican 
view of the solar system required that both 
Venus and Mercury should exhibit “phases” 
like those of the moon, their shining sui faces 
ranging in appearance from crescent-shape 
through half moon to full moon, and then 
back through half moon to crescent-shape. 
That such phases were not shown by Venus 
had indeed been urged as an objection to the 
Copernican theory. 

Galileo’s telescope norv shores that, as 
Copernicus had foretold, Venus passes through 
the full cycle of phases, so that, in Galileo’s 
orvn words, “we are now supplied with a 
determination most conclusive, and appealing 
to the evidence of our senses,” that “Venus, and 
Mercury also, revolve around the sun, as do 
also all the rest of the planets, a truth believed 
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indeed h\ the PMhagorean school, b> Coper- 
nicus, and b> Kepler, but ne\er pro\ed by the 
e\adence of our senses, as is noi\ pro\ ed m the 
case of Venus and Mercury ” 

These disco\eries of Galileo made it clear 
that Aristotle, Ptolemy, and the majority of 
those i\ho bad thought about these things in 
the last 2,000 years, had been utterly and 
hopelessly ^\TOng In estimating his posiUon 
in the uni\ erse, man had up to now been guided 
mainK M bis own desires, and lus self esteem, 
long fed On boundless hopes, he had spurned 
the simpler fare offered by patient scientific 
thought Inexorable facts now dethroned him 
from his self arrogated station at the centre 
of the universe, henceforth he must reconcile 
himself to the humble position of the inhabitant 
of a speck of dust, and adjust his vaews on the 
meaning of human hfc accordingly 

The adjustment was not made at once 
Human vamtv, reinforced by the authority of 
the Church contrned to make a rough road 
for those who dared draw attention to the 
earths insignificant posiuon m the universe 
Galileo was forced to abjure his beliefs Well 
on into the eighteenth century the ancient 
University of Pans taught that the motion of 
the earth round the sun was a convenient but 
false hypothesis, while the newer American 
universities of Harvard and Yale taught the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems of astronomy 
side by side as though tliey were equally 
tenable Vet men could not keep their heads 
buned in the sand for ever, and when at last 
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its full implications were accented, the re- 
volution of thought initiated by Galileo’s obser- 
vations of Januar^f 7, 1610, proved to be the 
most catastrophic in the histoi^ of the race. 
The cataclysm was not confined to the realms 
of abstract thought; henceforth human exis- 
tence itself was to appear in a new light, and 
human aims and aspirations ^vould be judged 
from a different standpoint. 

The Message of Modern Astronomy 

The central facts which dominate the whole 
situation are that we are dependent on the light 
and heat of the sun, and that these cannot 
remain for ever as they now are. So far as 
we can at present see, solar conditions can 
hardly have changed much since the earth ^vas 
born; the earth’s 20,000 million years form so 
Small a fraction of the sun’s whole life that ^yc 
can almost suppose the sun to have stood still 
throughout it. This of itself suggests that, in 
So far as astronomical factors arc concerned, 
life may look to a tenancy of the earth of far 
longer duration than the total past age of the 
earth.... 

Let US try to see these times in their proper 
proportion by the help of yet another simple 
model. Take a postage-stamp, and stick it on 
to a penny. No\\' climb Cleopatra's Needle and 
lay the penny fiat, postage-stamp uppermost, 
on top ot the obelisk. The height of the whole 
.<;lvucture may be taken to represent the time 
tliai has elapsed since the earth was born. On 
tliis scale, the thickness of the penny and 
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postage stamp together represents the time 
that man Ins h\ed on earth The thickness of 
the postage stimp represents t]ic time he has 
betn LUihzcd the thickness of the penn> 
representing the time he lived m an nncivihycd 
state Now stick another postage stamp on top 
of the first to represent the ne\t 50000 ^ears 
of cmhzation, and keep sticking on postage 
stamps until >ou have a pile as high as Mont 
Blanc Even now the pile forms an inadequate 
representation of the length of the future, 
winch so far as astronomy can see, probably 
stretches before civilized luimmit) Die first 
postage stamp was the past of civilization, the 
column higher than Mont Blanc is its future 
Or, to look at it in another \va> the first 
postage stamp represents what man has already 
achieved, the pile which out tops Mont Blanc 
represents what he may achieve, if his future 
achievement is proportional to his time on 
earth 

Looked at m terms of space the message of 
astronomy is at best one of melanchol) grandeur 
and oppressive v astness Looked at in terms 
of time It becomes one of almost endless 
possibihty and hope As denizens of the universe 
we may be living near its end rather than its 
beginning for it seems likcl> that most of the 
universe had melted into radiation before we 
appeared on the scene But as inhabitants of 
the earth, we are living at the very beginning 
of time We have cOme into being m the 
fresh glory of the dawn and a day of almost 
unthinkable length stretches before us with 
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unimaginable opportunities for accoinplishmen 
Our descendants of far-off ages, looking dow 
this long vista of time from the other end, wi* 
see our present age as the misty morning of th( 
world’s history; our contemporaries of today 
^vill appear as dim heroic figures who fought 
their way through jungles of ignorance, error, 
and superstition to discover truth, to learn 
how to harness the forces of nature, and to 
make a world worthy for mankind to live in. 
We are still too much engulfed in the greyness 
of the morning mists to be able to imagine, 
however vaguely, how this world of ours will 
appear to those who will come after us and see 
it in the full light of day. But by ivhat light 
we have, we seem to discern that the main 
message of astronomy is one of hope to the 
race and of responsibility to the indiwdual — of 
responsibility because we are drawing plans 
and laying foundations for a longer future than 
wc can well imagine. 


■Sir James Jeans 
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C H ARACT ERS 

Uncle james Mary 

Aent Emily Mrs Higgins 

PUTLir 

This phy was first produced b> Mr 0 \\cn 
Nares at the Victoria Palace Theatre, London, 
on September 9, 19181 Mith the folIo\Mng cast; 
Pkihp . . OmenNaris 

Uncle James Tom Re y n olds 

Aunt Emily DoRom\ R -yd ford 

May Ai>4H Dick 

Mrs Higqins Raciill de Solla 

ScE>E. A room tn uncle jam es's house m the 
Cromi^ell Road 

Time The day after the IVar 
Any room tn uncle jaaies’s house ts furnished 
tn heavy mtd~Vtctonan styk^ this particular 
morntng-room tj perhaps schder and more res- 
pectable eien than the others^ from the heavy 
table tn the middle of tt to the heavy engravings 
on the italls There are tiio doors to it Tlie 
one at the back opens into the hall, the one 
at the side into the dtning room 
PHILIP corres tn from the hall and goes into the 
dining-room Appar he finds nothing there 
for he returns to the ^ormng-room, looks about 
him for a monunt and then rings the bell It 
IS ten o'clock^ and he wants his breakfast He 
Picks up the paper, and sits tn a heavy armchair 
tn front of tkt fire — a pUasanUlookmg ttell- 
butlt person of twenty-three^ with an air of 
^ decisneness about him. 
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maey, the parlour-maid, comes in. 

MABY. Did you ring. Master Philip ? 

PHILIP \^absentlj\. Yes; I want some break- 
fast, please, Mary. 

MAHY [coldly]. Breakfast has been cleared 
away an hour ago. 

PHILIP. Exactly. That’s why I I'ang. You 
can boil me a couple of eggs or something. And 
coffee, not tea. 

jMABY. I’m sure I don’t know what Mrs 
Higgins ANill say ? 

PHILIP [getting up]. Who is Afrs Higgins ? 

MARY. The cook. And she’s not used to 
being put about like this. 

PHILIP. Do you think she’ll say something ? 

MABY. I don’t kno\v what she’ll say. 

PHILIP. You needn’t tell me, you know, if 
you don’t want to. An^nvay, I don’t suppose 
it will shock me. One gets used to it in the 
Army. [He smiles pleasantly at her. 

MA.RY. Well, I’ll do what I can, sir. But 
breakfast at eight sharp is the master’s rule, just 
as it used to be before you wcnta-way to the v\ar. 

PHILIP. Before I M'ent away to tlie war I 
did a lot of silly things. Don’t drag them up 
now. [More curtly] T\vo eggs, and if there’s a 
ham bring that along too. [He turns away. 

SIABY [doubtfully, as she prepares to^ go]. 
^Vell, I’m sure I don’t know what Mrs Higgins 
Mil say. [Exit majiy. 

[As she goes out she makes way for aitbt 
EMILY to come in, a kind-hearted 
mid-Victorian lady who has never 
had any desire for the vote. 
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EMILY There >ou are, Philip ’ Good morn- 
ine, dear Did >ou sleep \\ell ^ 

PHILIP Rather, splendidly, thanks, A.unt 

Emily How are you’ 

EAiiLY And did you have a good breaklast 
Naughty boy to be late for it 1 alwaiys thought 
they had to get up so early in the Army 

PHILIP They do That’s why they re so 
late when they get out of the Army 

EMILY Dear me ' I should have thought a 
habit of four years would have stayed with you 
PHILIP Every morning for four years, as 
I’ve shot out of bed I \c said to myself, “Wait * 
A time will come [Smtltng] That doesn’t 
really give a habit a chance 

EMILY Well, I daresav vou wanted your 
sleep out I was so afiaid that a really cosy 
bed would keep vou awake after all those years 
in the trenches 

PHILIP 'Well, one isn t m the trenches all 
the time And one gets if one’s an 

officeT 

EMILY [reproachfully] You didn’t spend 
much of It with us Philip 

PHILIP her hands] I know, but you 

did understand, didn t you, dear^ 

EMILY We’re not very gay, and I know 
you must have wanted gaiety for the little time 
you had But I tluiik your Uncle James felt 
it After alt, dear, you’ve lived with us for 
some years, and he ts your guardian 

PHILIP I know Icuve been a darling to 
me always, Aunt Emily But [atihiiardk] Uncle 
James and I-^ 
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EMILY. Of course, he is a liiile difficult to 
get on with. I’m more used to him. But I’m 
sure he really is very fond of you, Philip. 

PHILIP. H’m! I always used to be fright- 
ened of him. . . I suppose he’s just the same. He 
seemed just the same last night — and he still 
has bi'eakfast at eight o’clock. Been making 
pots of money, I suppose ? 

EMILY. He never tells me exactly, but he 
did speak once about the absurdity of the 
excess-profits tax. You see, jam is a thing the 
Army wants. 

PBHLIP. It certainly gets it. 

EMILY. It was so nice for him, because it 
made him feel he ■was doing his bit, helping the 
poor men in the trenches. 

Euler MAHY 

MARY. Mrs Higgins wishes to speak to you, 
ma’am. 

[i'/zc looks al PHn.ip as much as to say, 
There you fl/r!” 

EMILY [gelling ;//]. Yes, I’ll come. [To 
PHILIP] I think I’d better just see what she ^vants, 
Philip. 

PHILIP [firmly to mary]. Tell Mrs Higgins 
to come here, [mary hesitates and looks al her 
rnistress]. At once, please. 

[Exit MARY. 

EMILY [upset]. Philip, dear, I don’t know 
what Mrs Higgins will say — 

PHILIP. No; nobody seems to. I thought 
we might really find out for once. 

EMILY [^0/7/^ toivards the door]. Perhaps I’d 
better go — 
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FUniF [piittiTig bts srrTi round htT Watsi] 
Oil no, ^ou mustn’t You see, slie really %sants 

to see me 

E'itILY loll'* 

FKiLir Yes, I ordered breakfast u\e 

minutes a^o , 

EMiLV Philip ' My poor boy 1 Why dicin t 
you tell me ^ And t daresay 1 could ha\e got 
It for you Though I don't know ivhat Mrs. 
Higgins — 

fdn fxlremely angr) voice ii heurd outside^ 

awrfMR? HIGGINS, and aggressive^ 

comes tn 

Mrs higoims [truculently] You sent for me, 
ma’am ^ 

EMILY Yes — er — 1 think if you — 

perhaps — 

PHiop I sent for you, Mrs Higgins. 

I -want some breakfast Didn’t NIary tell you ? 

MRS I^GaI^s Breakfast is at eight o’clock 
It alw'ay'S has been as long as l\e been in this 
house, and always mil be until I get further 
orders- 

FHiup Well, \ou’\e just got further orders 
Tno eggs, and if there’s a ham — 

MRS niGGiss Orders. MVre talking about 
orders From whom m this house do I take 
orders, mav I ask ^ 

Pinup In this case from me 
MRS KiGorNS [//tying her Irump-cerd] In 
that case, ma’am, 1 wash to give a month’s 
notice from to-day. /wclusive. 

PHiup [quickly, before his aunt can say 
(wjrtingl Certainly. In fact, you’d probably 
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prefer it if my aunt gave you notice, and then 
you could go at once. We can easily arrange 
that, [to aunt EMILY as he takes out a foun- 
tain-pen and cheque-book'\ What do you pay 
her? 

EMILY [faintlyl. Forty-five pounds. 

PHILIP [writing on his knee]. Twelves into 
fioi'ty-fivc . . . .[Pleasaritly to mes higgies, but 
without looking up]. I hope you don’t mind a 
Cox’s cheque. Some people do; but this is 
quite a good one. [Tearing it out]. Here you are. 

]Miis HIGGINS [taken aback]. What’s this ? 

PHILIP. Your wages instead of notice. Now 
you can go at once. 

MBS HIGGINS. Who said anything about 
going ? 

PHILIP [surprised]. I’m sorry; I thought 
you did. 

MBS HIGGINS. If it’s only a bit of breakfast, 
I don’t say but what I mightn’t get it, if I’m 
asked decent. 

PHILIP [putting back the cheque]. Then let 
me say again, “Two eggs, ham and coffee.” 
And Mary can bring the ham up at once, and 
I’ll get going on that. [Turning away] Thanks 
very much. 

MBS HIGGINS. Well, I — well — ^well ! 

[Exit speechless]. 

PHILIP [surprised]. Is that all she ever says ? 
It isn’t much to worry about. 

EMILY. Philip, how could you ! I should 
have been terrified. 

PHILIP. Well, )ou see, I’ve done your job 
for Pvo years out there. 
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^Vhat job ^ 

piiiLir Mess President I think I’ll go 

and see about tint Inm 

[He smiles at her and goes out into the 
dining room aunt EMnj\ ttanders 
round the roomy putting a few 
things tidy as is her habit, ichen she 
u interrupted by the entrance of 
UNCLU JAMES JAMES IS not d big 
man, nor an impresstie one in hts 
black morning coat, and hts thin 
straggl} beard, now going grey, 
does not bide a chin of any geeat 
pouer, but be has a seienty uhich 
passes for strength ivith the ueak 
JAMES Philip down ^et ^ 

EMTL\ He’ s just ha\ ing bis br cakfasi 
JAMES [looking at hts italch] Ten o’clock 
[Snapping it shut and putting if back'] Ten o’clock 
I say ten o’clock, Emily 

EMILY Yes, dear, I heard \ou 
JAMES You don t say amthmg ^ 

EiULY [rn^uf/)] I expect he’s tired after 
that long uar 

JAMEb That s no excuse for not being 
punctual 1 suppose he learnt punctuality in 
the Army ’ 

EMiL\ 1 expect he learnt it, James, but I 
understood him to say that he d forgotten it 
JAMES Then the sooner he learns it again 
the better I particularly stayed away from 
the office to day in order to talk things over 
v-ith him, and [looking at hts natch] here’s ten 
o clock— past ten— and no sign of him I’m 
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practically throwing away a clay. 

KMJLY. 'What arc you going to talk to him 
about ? 

JAMES. His future, naturally. I have deci- 
ded that the best thing he can do is to come 
into the business at once. 

otiiA". Avc you really going to talk It over 
with him, James or arc you just going to tell 
him that he imist come ? 

JAMES [Surlnist'd]. Wliat do you mean ? 
^Vhat”s the difl'crcncc ? Naturally we shall talk 

it over first, and cr naturally hc”ll fall in 

with my wishes. 

EMILY. I suppose he can hardly help him- 
self, poor boy. 

JAMES. Not until he's uventy-five anyho\v' 
^Vhcn he's twenty-five he can have his own 
money and do what he likes with it. 

EMILY [limidlj]. But I think you ought to 
consult him a little, dear. After all, he has 
been fighting for us. 

JAMES [icith his back to the fte]. Now that’s 
the sort of silly sentiment that there's been 
much too much of- I object to it strongly. I 
don’t want to boast, but I think I may claim 
to have done my share, I gave up my nephew 
to my country, and I — er — sufiered from the 
shortage of potatoes to an extent that you 
probably didn't realize. Indeed, if it hadn’t 
been for your fortunate discovery about ' that 
time that you didn’t really like potatoes, I don’t 
know how \vc should have carried on. And as 
I think I've told you before, the excess-profits 
tax seemed to me a singularly stupid piece of 
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legislation — but I ptid it And 1 don t go 
boasting about how much I paid 

EMiLi \iinconiinced\ "WcU, I think that 
Philips four T,ears out there have made him 
more of a man, he doesn’t seem somehow hke 
a boy who can be told what to do I’m sure 
thev’v e taught him something 

jamfs I \ e no doubt that they’ve taught him 
something about — cr — bombs and- — er — which 
end a revolver goes off, and how to form fours 
But I don’t see that that sort of thing helps 
hini to decide upon the most suitable career for 
a >oung man in after-war conditions 

EMILY Well, I can only say you’ll find them 
different 

JAMES I didn’t notice any particular 
difference last night 

EMILY I think you’ll find him rather more 
— I can’t quite think of the word, but Mrs 
Higgins could tell you what I mean 

JAMES Of course, if he likes to earn his 
living any other way, he may, but I don’t see 
how he proposes to do it so long as I hold the 
purse-strings {Looking at his xtakh] Perhaps 
you’d better tell him that I cannot wait any 
longer 

[eviily opens the door Itoditig into the 
dimng room and talks through it to 
TimjTP 

EviiLY Philip, your uncle is waiting to sec 
you before he goes to the office Will you be 
long, dear^ 

PHILIP [from the dimng-room'] Is he 
hurry •* 


in a 
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JAMES [shorlljl. Yes. 

e:miey. He says he is ratlicr, dear. 

riiiLiP. Couldn’t he come and talk in 
here ? It wouldn’t interfere with my break- 
fast. 

JAMES, No. 

EMiEY, He says he'd rather you came' to 
him, darling. 

riiiLip {resigned}. Oh, well. 

EMILY \Jo JAMES]. He'll bc here directly, 
dear. Just sit down in front of the fire and 
make yourself comfortable xvith the paper. He 
won't keep you long. [She arranges him. 

JAMES [taking the paper}. The morning is 
not the time to make oneself comfortable. It’s 
a most dangerous habit. I nearly found myself 
dropping ofi' in front of the fire just now. I 
don’t lifc this Iianging about, wasting the day. 

[He opens the paper. 

ETtrcLY. You should have had a nice sleep, 
dear, while you could. ^Vc were up so late 
last night listening to Philip’s stories. 

JAMES. Yes, yes. [He begins a yawn and 
stijlcs it hurriedly}. You mustn’t neglect your 
duties, Emily. I’ve no doubt you have plenty 
to do. 

EMILY. All I'ight, James, then I’ll leave you. 
But don't be hard on the boy. 

JAMES [sleepily}. I shall be just, Emily; you 
can rely upon that. 

EMILY [going to the door}. I don’t think 
that’s quite what I meant. [She goes out. 

[jxUiES, who is now quite comfortable, 
begins to nod. He wakes up with a 
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Start, turns out the paper, and noth 
a^ain Soon he u breathing deepl} 
ti//j dosed e^es 

» * ♦ ♦ 

PHILIP [ioming in] Sorry toha\c kept >ou 
i^aitmg, but I was a bit late for breakfast {He 
taKes out hts pipe] Are we going to talk business 
or what ^ 

JAMB'S [_taLing out hts natch] A bit late ' 

I make It just two hours 

PHiiTP [pleasantly] All right, Uncle James 
Call It two hours late Or twenty -two hours 
earlv for to morrow s bicakfast, if )ou like 

[He sits downmackatr on the opposite 
side of the table from his uncle, and 
hg/its his pipe 

1 VMFS You smoke doav ^ 

PHILIP [staggered] I what 

JAMES [nodding at his pipe] You smoke ^ 

PHILIP Good heavens' what dojou think 
we did in France ^ 

JAMES Before you start smoking all o\er 
the house, I should have thought you would 
ha\e asked your Aunt’s permission 

[PXllIIP looks at him in amazemtvi and 
ilien goM to the door 

PHILIP [calling] Aunt Emil> ' Aunt Emtl> ' 

Do you mind my smoking in here ? 

AtTNT EMILY [from upstairs] Of course not, 
darling 

PHILIP [fo JAMES, or he returns to his ckmr] 
Of course not, darling 

[He puts back his pipe m kis moutk 

JAMES Now, understand once and for all, 
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Philip, while you remain in my house I expect 
not only punctuality, but also ci\dlity and res- 
pect. I will not have impertinence. 

PHILIP {ummpressed'\. Well, that’s what I 
want to talk to you about, Uncle James. About 
staying in your house, I mean. 

JAMIES. I don’t know what you do mean. 

PHILIP. Well, ^ve don’t get on too well 
together, and I thought perhaps I’d better take 
rooms somewhere. You could give me an 
allowance until I came into my money. Or I 
suppose you could give me the money now if 
you really liked. I don’t quite know how father 
left it to me. 

JAMES \coldly\. You come into your money 
Avhen you arc qventy-fivc. Your father veiy 
^\•iscly felt that to trust a large sum to a mere 
boy of hventy-one was simply putting tempta- 
tion in his way. Whether I have the power or 
not to alter his dispositions, I certainly don’t 
propose to do so. 

PHILIP. If it comes to that, I am twentv- 
five. 

JAMES. Indeed ? I had an impression that 
.that e\-cnt took place in about two years’ time. 
^Vhen did you become twenty-five, may I ask ? 

PHILIP [^quicllj]. It was on the Somme. We 
were attacking the next day and my company 
%vas in support. "We were in a so-called trench 
on the edge of a wood — a damned rotten place 
to be, and we got hell. The company comman- 
der sent back to ask if we could move. The C.O. 
Said, “Certainly not : hang on.’; We hung on ; 
doing nothing, you know — just hanging on and 
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3 \auing for the next da^ Of course, the Boche 
kne 3 \ all about tbaf He had it on us nice]> 
[Sadly] Poor old Billy * he was one of the best 
— our couipan\ commander, ^ou know They 
got him poor de\il ' That left me m command 
of the companv I sent a runner back to ask 
if I cuuld mo\e ^Vell, I’d had a bit of a scout 
on m\ own and lound a sort of trench five 
hundred ^ards to the right Not what 
call a trench, of course, but compared to that 
wood — well, it was absolutely H>de Park I 
desenbed the position and asked if I could go 
there Ms man nc\cr came back I waited an 
hour and sent another man He went west 
too Well, I wasn’t going to send a third It 
was murder So I had to decide We’d lost 
about half the company b> this time, >ou see 
\Vell, there were three things I could do — hang 
on, move to this other trench, against orders, 
or go back myself and explain the situation 
I mo\ed And then 1 went back to the C O 
and told him I’d mo’ied And then I went 
back to the company again [Quietly] That 
was when I became twentyTne or thirt\-fi\e 
or fort) -file 

JAMIES [rfcormiig himself ttUh an ejort] 
Ah >cs, )cs [He cough azikiiard ] No doubt 
points hke that frequentiv crop up in the 
trenches I am gh 1 that )ou did well out 
there, and 1 m sure )our Colonel would speak 
kindl) ofjou but when n comes to choosing 
a career for )ou now that >ou have left the 
Arm) , m) adnee ts not altogether to he despised 
^our father cticl-ntl) thought so, or he would 
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not have entrusted you to my care. 

PHILIP. My father didn’t foresee this war. 

JAMES. Yes, yes, but you make too much of 
this Avar. All you young boys seem to think 
you’ve come back from France to teach us our 
business. You’ll find that it is you who’ll have 
to learn, not we. 

PHILIP. I’m quite prepared to learn; in fact, 
I want to. 

JAIMES. Excellent. Then we can consider 
that settled. 

PHILIP. Well, we haven’t settled yet what 
business I’m going to learn. 

JAMES. I don’t think that’s very difficult. I 
propose to take you into my business. You’ll 
start at the bottom, of course, but it Mil be a 
splendid opening for you. 

PHILIP [thoughtfuUj^. I sec. So you’ve 
decided it for me ? The jam business. 

JAMES {sharply]. Is there anything to be 
ashamed of in that ? 

PHILIP. Oh, no nothing at all. Only it 
doesn’t happen to appeal to me. 

JAMES. If you knew which side your bread 
was buttered, it would appeal to you \'ery 
considerably. 

PHILIP. I’m afraid I can’t see the butter for 
the jam. 

JAMES. I don't want any silly jokes of that 
sort. You were glad enough to gel it out there, 
I've no doubt. 

PIULIP. Oh yes. Pciiiaps that’s why I’m so ^ 
sick of it now. .No, it’s no good, Uncle James; 
you must think of something else. 
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j\^iE‘ [iL ih a wfr] Perhaps 
thoughi of something else ^ 

PHILIP \\ell I had some idea of being an 
architect — 

JAMLS You propose to start learning to be 
an architect at t\s cnt> -three ^ 

PHILIP Well, I couldn't start 

before, could I ^ 

JAMES Exactly And now you’ll find it’s 
too late 

PHILIP Is it ^ Aren’t there going to be any 
more architects, or doctors, or solicitors, or 
barristers ^ Because Y\e’\e all lost four years 
of Our lues, are all the professions going to die 
out 

JAMES And how old do you suppose you’ll 
be before You’re earning money as an architect ^ 
PHILIP The usual time, whate\er that may 
be If I’m four years behind, so is e\er\bod\ 
else 

JAMES Well, I think it’s high time you 
began to earn a li\ing at once 

PHILIP Look here, Uncle James, do you 
really think that you can treat me like a boY 
who s just left school ’ Do you think four 
years at the front have made no dificrence 
at all ? 


JAJiES If there had been any difference, I 
should have expected it to take the form of an 
increased readiness to obey orders and recog- 
nize authority ° 

PHILIP [regreffullj] You are eYndently 
determined to haie a row Perhaps I had 
better tell you once and for all that I refuse to 
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go into the turnip and vegetable marrow 
business. 

JAMES \i humping the table angrily]. And 
perhaps Pd better tell you, sir, once and for 
all, that I don’t propose to allow rudeness from 
an impertinent young puppy. 

PHILIP \reminiscenily\. I remember annoy- 
ing our Brigadier once. He was covered with 
red, had a v&vy red face, about twenty medals, 
and a cold blue eye. He told me how angry he 
was for about five minutes while I stood to 
attention. Pm afraid you aren’t nearly so 
impressive. Uncle James. 

jAjMES [rather upset]. Oh ! [Recovering himself] 
Fortunately I have other means of impressing 
you. The power of the purse goes a long way 
in this world, I propose to use it. 

PHILIP. I see. .Yes. .that’s rather awkward, 
isn’t it ? 

JAMBS [pleasajitly]. I think you’ll find it very 
awkward. 

PHILIP [thoughtfully]. Yes. 

[With an amused laugh jambs settles 
down to his paper as if the interview 
were over. 

PHILIP [to himself]. I suppose I shall have 
to think of another argument. 

[He takes out a revolver from his pocket 
and fondles it ajfectiotiately. 

JAMBS [looking up suddenly as he is doing this — 
amazed]. AYhat on earth are you doing ? 

PHILIP. Souvenir from France. Do you 
know. Uncle James, that this revolver has killed 
about twenty Germans ? 
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JAMES Oh • ^Vell, don’t go play- 

ing about uith It here, or you’ll be hilling 
Englishmen bciore \ou know where you are 
niiLiP Well you never know janes 

1/ leisurely and potnis it at kts vncle] U’s a nice 
little weapon 

JAMES Put it down, sir You 

ought to have grown out of monkfy tricks 
hUe that in the Army You ought to know 
better than to point an unloaded revolver at 
anybody That^ the way accidents alway's 
happen 

PHILIP Not when lou’ve been on a revolver 
course and know all about it Besides, it is 
loaded 

JAMES \iery angry because he is Jngktentd 
suddenlyl Put it down at once, sir [rniup 
(urnj It away from ktm and examines it carelesslyl 
^Vhat’s the matter with you Have you gone 
mad suddenly ’ 

PHILIP [mi/rf/y] I thought vou’d be inter- 
ested in It It’s shot such a lot of Germans 

JAMES Well, It won’t want to shoot any 
more, and the sooner you get nd of it the 
better 

PHILIP I wonder Does it ever occur to 
you, Uncle James, that there are about a hun- 
dred thousand people m England who own 
revolvers, who are quite accustomed to them 
and— who have nobody to practise on now ^ 

JAViFS No, sir, It certainly doesn t 

PHILIP [l/iougktfully'] I wonder if it yvall 
^ difference You know, one gets so 

used to potting at people It’s rather difficult 
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to realize suddenly that one oughtn’t to. 

JAMES Igeffing up]. I don’t know %vhat the 
object of all this tomfooler^^ is, if it has one. 
But you understand that I expect you to come 
to the office with me to-morrow at nine o’clock. 
Kindly see that you’re punctual. 

[Pfe turns to go away. 

- PHILIP [softly]. . Uncle James. 

JAMES [over his shoulder]. I have no more — 

PHILIP [in his parade voice]. Damm it, sir ! 
stand to attention when you talk to an officer ! 
[JAMES instinctively turns round and stiffens him- 
self]. That’s better; you can sit down if 
you like. [He motions james to his chair with 
the revolver]. 

JAIMES [igotVzg nervously to his chair]- What 
does this bluff mean ? 

PHILIP. It isn’t bluff, it’s quite serious. 
[Pointing the revolver at his uncle]. Do sit down. 

JAMES [sitting down]. Threats, eh ? 

PHILIP. Persuasion. 

JAMES. At the point of the revolver ? You 
settle your arguments by force ? Good heavens 
sir ! this is just the very thing that we Avere 
fighting to put down. 

PHILIP. We were fighting ! TVe ! We ! Uncle, 
your’re a humorist. 

JAMES. Well, “you”, if you prefer it. Al- 
though those of us who stayed at home — 

PHILIP. Yes, never mind about the excess 
profits no^v. I can tell you quite Avell ■what we 
fought for. We used force to put doAvm force. 
That’s what I’m doing now. You ^vere going 
to use force — the force of money — to make me 
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do whAt >ou wanted Now Tm using force to 
jtop it Iftels the rerolitr again 

JAMES You’re — >ou’re going to shoot >oiir 

old uncle ^ . r 1 1 

EHtur Wh'^ not ^ r\c shot lots of old 

uncles — Landsturmers 

JAMES But those Were Germans ' U’s 
different shooting Germans You’re m England 
now You couldn’t have a crime on jour con- 
science like that 

ririLip Ah, but vou mustn’t thinh that 
after four jears of war one has quite the same 
ideas about the sanctity of liuman life How 
could one ^ 

JAMES You’ll find that juries have kept 
pretty much the Same ideas, I fancy. 

PHILIP Yes, but revolvers often go off 
accidentally You said so j ourself This is 
going to be the purest accident Can’t jou see 
it in the papers ^ "The deceased’s nephew, who 
was obviously upset — ” 

JAMES 1 suupose >ou think it’s brave to 
come back from the front and threaten a de- 
fenceless man with arcvoKei ^ Is that the sort 
of fair play they teach >ou m the Arm> ^ 

PHILIP Good heavens ' of course it is You 
don’t think that jou wait until the other side 
has got just as nian> guns as jou before jou 
attack ^ You’re reallj rather luck) Strictly 
speabng, I ought to have thrown half a dozen 
bombs at >ou first [Tahng one out of fits 
pocket] As It happens, l\e onl> got one. 

JAMES lihoroughh alarmed] Put that back 
at Once 
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PHILIP Inputting down the revolver and taking 
it in his hands'\. You hold it in the right hand 
— so — taking care to keep tlie lever down. Then 
you take the pin in the finger — so, and — but 
perhaps this doesn’t interest you? 

JAMES [edging his chair awaj’]. Put it do^vn 
at once, sir. Good heavens ! anything might 
happen. 

PHILIP [putting it down and taking up the 
revolver again\. Does it ever occur to you, 
Uncle James, that there are about three million 
people in England who know all about bombs, 
and how to throw them, and — 

JAIMES. It certainly does not occur to me. 
I should never dream of letting these things 
occur to me. 

PHILIP [looking at the bomb regretfuUf\. It’s 
rather against my principles as a soldier, but 
just to make things a bit more fair — [gene- 
rously] you shall have it. 

[He holds it out to him suddenly. 

JA5IES [shrinking back again]. Certainly not, 
sir. It might go off at any moment. 

PHILIP [putting it back in his pocket}. Oh no; 

it’s quite useless; there’s no detonator 

[Sternly] Now, then, let’s talk business. 

JAMES. What do you want me to do ? 

PHILIP. Strictly speaking, you should be 
holding your hands over your head and saying 
"Kamerad !” However, I’ll let you off that. All 
I ask from you is that you should be reasonable. 

JAMES. And if I refuse, you’ll shoot me ? 

PHILIP. Well, I don’t quite know. Uncle 
James. I expect we should go through this 
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little scene again to-morrow You ha\ent 
enjo>ed it, ha\e ^ou ^ Well, there’s lots more 
of It to come Wc’ll rehearse it every day One 
day, if you go on being unreasonable, the thing 
mil go off Of course, you think that I 
shouldn’t have the pluck to fire But you can’t 
be quite certain It’s a hundred to one that I 
shan’t—only I might Fear — it’s a horrible 
thing Elderly men die of it sometimes 

JAMES Pooh ' I’m not to be bluffed like 
that 

PHILIP [suddenly] You’re quite right, you’re 
not that Sort I made a mistake [dtmtng care~ 
fully] I shall hate to do it straight off, after all 
One — two — 

Jus fiatss, unth iij>lv/{«ti fian^ts, m 
an agony of /£rror] Philip • Mercy I What 
are your terms ^ 

rnnip [picking him up by the scruff, und 
helping him into the cAair) Good man, that’s 
the way to talk. I’ll get them for you Make 
yourself comfortable in front of the fire till I 
come back Here’s the paper 

[He gives hts uncle the paper, and goes out 
into the kail 

♦ • ♦ 4 

[JAMES Opens his eyes itith a start and looks 
round hint in a betuldered itay He 
rubs his head, takes out his watik and 
looks at it, and then stares round the 
room, again "The door from the 
dining-room opens, and Philip comes 
in luth a piece of toast m his hand 
niLtp [his mouth fulC] You wanted to see 
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me, Uncle James ? 

JAMESjj/f// bewildered']. That’s' all right, 
my boy, that’s all right. What have you been 
doing ? 

PHILIP [surprised]. Breakfast. [Putting the 
last piece in his mouth] Rather late, I’m afraid. 

JAMES. That’s all right. 

[He laughs awkwardly. 

PHILIP. Anything the matter ? You don’t 
look your usual bright self. 

JAMES. I — er — seem to have dropped asleep 
in front of the fire. Most unusual tiling for me 
to have done. Most unusual. 

PHILIP. - Let that be a lesson to you not to 
get up so early. Of course, if you’re in the 
Army you can’t help yourself. Thank heaven 
I’m out of it, and my own master again. 

JAMES, Ah, that’s what I wanted to talk to 
you about. Sit down, Philip. 

[He indicates the chair by the fire. 

PHILIP, [taking a chair by the table]. You 
have that, uncle; I shall be all right here. 

JAMES [hastily]. No, no; you come here. 
[He gives philip the armchair and sits by the table 
himselj]. I should be dropping off again. 

[He laughs awkwardly. 

PHILIP. Righto. 

[He puts his hand in his pocket, hhcle 
JAJEBS shivers and looks at him in 
horror, philip bring out his pipe, 
and a sickly grin of relief comes into 
JAMES’S face. 

JAMES. I suppose you smoked a lot in 
France ? 
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•p mr.rp Rather * Nothing else to do It’s 
allowed in here ’ 

JAMES Yes, yes, of course [pitrup 

Itghh kis ptpel Well noM, Philip, what are >ou 
going to do, noiv you’ve left the Army ^ 

PHUJP [promptlji] Burn my uniform and 
sell my revolv er 

TAMES [jtar/ing at the word ^‘revolver"] Sell 
your revolver, eb ^ 

PHILIP [surprised] Well, I don’t want it 
now, do 1 ^ 

JAMES No Oh no Oh, most certainly 
not, I should say Oh, I can’t see why you 
should want it at all [ll^i/ft nn uneasy laugh] 
You’re in England now No need for revolvers 
here — eh ^ 

PHILIP [i/aring at him] Well, no, I hope 
not 

JAMES [hastily] Qiute so Well now, Philip, 
what next ^ We must find a profession for 
you 

PHILIP fyaiiHing] I suppose so I haven’t 
really thought about it much 

JAMES You never wanted to be ai archi- 
tect ^ 

PHILIP [surprised] Architect ^ 

[JAMES rubs his head and uonders rt^ai 
made him thinh of 

JAMES Or anything like that 

PHiup It’s a bit late, isn’t it ? 

JAMES Well, if you’re four years behind, so 
IS everybody else 

[He feels vaguely that he has heard 
this arguirent before 
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PHILIP To tell the truth, I don’t 

feel I mind much an>^vay. Anytliing you 
Hke — except a commissionaire. I absolutely 
refuse to wear uniform again. 

JAMES. How would you like to come into 
the business ? 

PHILIP. The jam business ? Well, I don’t 
know. You wouldn’t want me to salute you 
in the mornings ? 

JAIMES. My dear boy, no 1 

PHILIP. All right, I’ll try it if you like. I 
don’t know if I shall be any good — ^^vhat do 
you do ? 

jAjMES. It’s your experience in managing 
and — er — handling men which I hope will be 
of value. 

PHILIP. Oh, I can do that all right, 

///g himself luxuriously] Uncle James, do you 
realize that I’m never going to salute again, or 
wear a uniform, or get wet — really wet, I mean 
— or examine men’s feet, or stand to attention 
when I’m spoken to, or — oh, lots more things ? 
And best of all. I’m never going to be frightened 
again. Have you ev-er known what it is to be 
afraid — really afraid ? 

JAMES {embarrassed]. I — er — well — 

[He coughs. 

PHILIP. No, you couldn’t — not really afraid 
of death, I mean. Well, that’s over now. 
Good lord ! I could spend the rest of my life 
in the British Museum and be happy 

JAMES {getting up]. All right, we’ll try you 
in the office. I expect you want a holiday first, 
though. 
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ririur upl My dear uncle, this is 

holiday Berne; in London is holiday Bupng 
an e\cning paper— 'wearing a waistcoat again — 
running alter a bus — anytlung — Us all hoiicla) 
JAMFS \U nght, then, come along with 
me now, and 1 11 introduce you to MrBamford 
PHILIP Right ^^ho’shc^ 
jAaiES Our manager A httic stifT, but a 
a er> good fellow He 11 be delighted to hear 
that you are coming into the firm 

riiTLir Perhaps Pd better bnng 

my reaolver, in case he isn’t 

j iMES [laughing jtUh joretd htaTiimss as 
they go together to the door} Haj ha ' A good 
joke that < Ha, ha • ha * A good joVc — but only 
a joke, of course, Ha, ha ' He, he, he • 

[PHIUP goes out jAiiES, foUamng himt 
turns at the door^ ana looks round 
ike room tn a bniildtred nay lias 
It a dream, or uasnt it ? }/e mil 

never be gatU ceriam 

crraTAis 


— A A Milne 
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A.E. Scott-Forte- 
scijE (The Toee), 
a dilapidated 
gentleman 
WilliajM Johes . 

(Bill) / 
Albert Thomas ) 
Jacob SmTH | 
(Shiggers) 


First Priest oe Klesh 
Second Priest oe Klesh 
Third Priest oe Klesh 
Klesh 
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sailors 


The curtain rises on a room in an inn. sniggers 
and bill are talking, the toff is reading 
a paper, albert sits a little apart. 
SNIGGERS. What’s his idea, I ^\’•onder? 
bill. I don’t know. 

SNIGGERS. And how much longer wll he 
keep us here ? 

BILL. We’ve been here three days. 
SNIGGERS. And ’aven’t seen a soul. 

BILL. And a pretty penny it cost us when 
he rented the pub. 

SNIGGERS. ’Ow long did ’e rent the pub for ? 
BILL. You never know with him. 
SNIGGERS. It’s lonely enough. 

BILL. ’Ow long did you rent the pub for, 
Toffy ? 

[the toff continues to read a sporting 
paper', he takes no notice of what is 
said. 

SNIGGERS. ’E’s such a toff. 
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BILL Yet ’e*s cle\er, no mistake 
SNiGQEES Those clever ones src the 
beggars to make a muddle Tlieir plans are 
clever enough, but the^ don’t work, and then, 
they make a mess of things much worse than you 
or me 

BILL Ah * 

SMGGERb I don’t like this place 
BILL \Mi> not ^ 

S'TiGOEKS I don’t like the looks of it 
BILL He’s keeping us here because here 
those niggers can t find us The three heathen 
priests what was looking for us so But we 
want to go and sell our ruby soon 
ALBERT There’s no sense in it 
BILL Why not, Albert ^ 

ALBERT Because I gave those black devils 
the slip in Hull 

BILL You. give ’em the slip, Albert ^ 
ALBERT The slip, all three of them The 
fellows with the gold spots on their foreheads 
I had the ruby then and I give them the slip 
in Hull 

EHL How did you do it, Albert ^ 

ALBERT I had the ruby and they were 
following me 

BILL Who told them you had the rubv ^ 
You didn’t show it 

ALBERT No But they kind of know 
SNIGGERS They kind of know, Albeit 
ALBERT Yes, they know if youve got it 
Well, they sort of mouched after me, and 1 tells 
a policeman and he says, O, they were only 
three poor niggers and they wouldn’t hurt me 
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Ugh ! When I thought of what they did in 
Malta to poor old Jim. 

BILL. Yes, and to George in Bombay before 
we started. 

SNIGGERS. Ugh ! 

BILL. Why didn’t you give ’em in charge ? 

ALBERT. What about the ruby, Bill ? 

BILL. Ah ! 

ALBERT. Well, I did better than that. I 
walks up and down through Hull. I walks 
slow enough. And then I turns a corner and I 
runs. I never sees a corner but I turns it. But 
sometimes I let a corner pass just to fool them. 
I twists about like a hare. Then I sits down and 
waits. No priests. 

SNIGGERS. What ? 

ALBERT. No heathen black devils with gold 
spots on their face. I give ’em the slip. 

BILL. Well done, Albert ! 

SNIGGERS [after a sigh of content}. '\^^ly 
didn’t you tell us ? 

ALBERT. ’Cause ’e won’t let you speak. ’E’s 
got ’is plans and ’e thinks we’re silly folk. 
Things must be done ’is way. And all the time 
I’ve give ’em the slip. Might ’ave ’ad one o’ 
them crooked knives in him before now but for 
me ^vho give ’em the slip in Hull. 

BILL. Well done, Albert ! Do you hear 
that. Toffy ? Albert has give ’em the slip. 

THE TOFF. Yes, I hear. 

SNIGGERS. Well, what do you say to that ? 

THE TOFF. Oh!.. Well done, Albert! 

ALBERT. And what a’ you going to do ? 

THE TOFF. Going to Wait. 
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aleept Don t seem to know what *c s 
waiting for 

SMGQEPS It s a nast> place ^ 

albert It s getting silly, Bill Our monc) s 
gone and we want to sell the rub} Lets get 
on to a town 

BILL But ’e won t come 
albert Then well lea\e him 
SMOQEBS ^Ye’ll be all nght if we keep 
aw a} from Hull 

albert We 11 go to London 
BILL But e must *a\e hs share 
SKiooERS AU right Only let’s go [To 
THE toff] AVe re going, do >ou hear ^ Give 
us the rub\ 

THE Topr Certainly [He givts them a 
from his uaislcoat pocket, it is the sizt of a smoU 
hn s egg He goes on reading hts paper 
albert Come on, Sniggers 

[Erfwnt ALBERT and smggees 
BILL Good b}e, old man We’ll give you 
your fair share, but there’s nothing to do here — 
no girls, no halls and we must sell the rub} 
THE XOFP I m not a fool, Bill 
BILL No, no, of course not Of course }OU 
ain’t, and }Ou’\e helped us a lot Good b>e 
You’ll say good bye 

THE TOFF Oh, yes Goodbye [Still reads 
kts paper Exit bill the toff puts a revolrer 
on the table besides httn and goes on mth hs paper 
After a moment the three men come rusking tn again, 
frightened 

S^^GOEES [out of breathi We’\e come back, 
Toffy 
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THE TOFF. So you havc. 

ALBERT. Toffy. .How did they get here ? 

THE TOFF. They walked, of course. 

ALBERT. But it’s eighty miles. 

SHIGGERS. Did you know they were here, 
Toffy ? 

THE TOFF. Expected them about now. 

ALBERT. Eighty miles ! 

BILL. Toffy, old man . . What are we to do ? 

THE TOFF. Ask Albert. 

BILL. If they can do things hke this, there’s 
no one can save us but you. Toffy. . . ,I always 
knew you were a clev^er one. We won’t be fools 
any more. We’ll obey you Toffy. 

THE TOFF. You’re brave enough and strong 
enough. There isn’t many that would steal a 
ruby eye out of an idol’s head, and such an idol 
as that was to look at, and on such a night. 
You’re brave enough, Bill. But you’re all tm'ee 
of you fools. Jim would have none of my plans, 
and where’s Jim? And George, What did 
they do to him ? 

SHIGGERS. Don’t, Toffy ! 

THE TOFF. Well, then, your strength is no 
use to you. You want cleverness; or they’ll 
have you the way they had George and Jim. 
All. Ugh! 

THE TOFF. Those black priests would follow 
you round the world in circles. Year after year, 
till they got the idol’s eye. And if we died with 
it, they’d follow our grandchildren. That fool 
tliinks he can escape from men hke that by 
running round three streets in the tovm of 
Hull. 
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AiiBrui God’s truthy escaped 

thenii because they’re Vre 
the toff So I supposed 
ALBERT You supposed > 

THE TOFF Yes, I believe there’s tto ^ti' 
nouncemeut iii the Society papers But I took 
this countr)’^ scat especially to recei\ e them 
There’s pit nt^ of room if >oU dig, it is pleasantly 
situated, and, ^\hat is more important, it ts in a 
\ery (|uiet neighbourhood So I am at home to 
them this afternoon 

BILL Well, jouVe a deep one 
THE TOFF And remember, ^ ou’ve only my 
uUs between you and death, and don’t pot your 
futile plans against those of an educated 
gentlenxau 

ALBERT If )Ou’re a gentleman, why don’t 
>0u go about among gentlemen instead of the 
likes of ns ^ 

the TOFF Because 1 was too clever for 
them as I am too tle\er for yoin 
ALBERT Too clever for them 
The toif 1 never lost a came of t-ards in 
mv life 

BILL You never lost a game ^ 

The toff. Not when there was money m it. 
BILL Well, well 

THE TOFF. Ha\ e a game of poker ? 

ALL No, thanks 

THE TOFF Then do as you’re told- 
BILL All right. Toffy. 

SHIQQEKS I saw sometlung just then 
Hadn’t we better draw the curtains ? 

- THE toff. No 
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SNIGGEES. Wliat ? 

THE TOEF. Don’t draw the curtains. 

SHIGGEBS. Oh, all right. 

BILL. But, Toffy, they can see us. One 
doesn’t let the enemy do that. I don’t see 
why. . . . 

THE TOFF. No, of course, you don’t. 

BILL. Oh, all right, Toffy. 

[All begin to pull out revolvers. 

THE TOFF [putting his own away]. No revol- 
vers, please. 

ALBERT. Why not ? 

THE TOFF. Because I don’t want any noise 
at my party. We might get guests that hadn’t 
been inrited. Knives are a different matter. 

[All draw knives, the toff signs to 
them not to draw them yet. toffy 
has already taken back his ruby. 

BILL. I think they are coming, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. Not yet. 

ALBERT. When will they come ? 

THE TOFF. When I am quite ready to receive 
them. Not before. 

SNIGGERS. . I should like to get this over. 

THE TOFF. Should you ? Then we’ll have 
them now. 

SNIGGERS. Now ? 

THE TOFF. Yes. Listen to me. You shall do 
as you see me do. You will all pretend to 
go out. I’ll show you hoiv. I’ve got the ruby. 
When they see me alone they vdll come for 
their idol’s eve. 

, BILL. Ho^v can they tell like this which of 
us has it ? 
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THE TOVF I confess I don’t knmVj but they 
seem to 

SNioGHk^ ^^^lat %¥iU >DU do when they 
come in ^ 

THE Ton 1 shall do nothing 
s^iOGEKS What ^ 

THE TOEF Tliey will efeep up behind me 
Then fnends Sniggers and Bill and Albert, 
who gi\e them the slip, will do what the) can 
BILE AU right, Tofiy Trust us 
THE TOFF If you re T sfow, jou 
see enacted the cheerful spectacle that accom- 
panied the demise of Jim 

SMcrERS DontjTofiy We 11 be there, all 
right 

the TOFF Very well Now watch me [He 
goes past the zvmdotis to the inner door E He 
opens tt tnaards, then^ under cover of the open 
door^ he sUps down on hie knee and closet it, re 
maimng on the tnside, appearing to hare gone out 
He signs (o the others who understand Then he 
appears to re enter tn the same manner] 

THE TOFF Now, 1 shall sit with my bach to 
the door You go out one b> one, so far as our 
fnends can make out Crouch \ ery low to be 
on the safe side They mustn’t see you through 
the window (bill makes hts sham exit 

THE TOFF Remember j no re\ elvers The 
police are I behere, proverbially inquisitive 
[The other two follow bili All three 
are now crouching trtstde the door 
R THE TOFF puts the ruby beside 
him on the table He lights a ctga 
rette The door «( the back opens 
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so slowly that you can hardly say 
at what moment it began, the tofe 
picks up his paper. A native of 
India wriggles along the fioor ever 
so slowly^ seeking cover from chairs. 
He moves Z., where the tofe is. 
The three sailors are R. sniggers 
and ALBERT lean forward, bill’s 
arm keeps them hack. An armchair 
had better conceal them from the 
Indian. The black priest nears 
THE TOFF, bill watclies to see if 
any more are coming. Then he 
leaps forward alone — he has taken 
his boots off-and knifes the priest. 
The priest tries to shout, but bill’s 
left hand is over his mouth, the 
TOFF continues to read his sporting, 
paper. He never looks around. 

BILL {soito vocef There’s only one, Toffy. 
What shall ^ve do ? 

the toff Iwithout turning his headl. Only 
one ? 

BILL. Yes. 

THE TOFF. Wait a moment. Let me think. 
{Still apparently absorbed in his paper'\. Ah, yes. 
You go back, Bill. We must attract another 
guest. .. .Now, are you ready ? 

BILL. Yes. 

THE TOFF. All right. You shall now see 
my demise at my Yorkshire residence. You 
must receive guests for me. {He leaps up in full 
view of the window, fings up both arms and falls 
to the floor near the dead priest. Nou' be 
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read> close There is a long pause 

Again the door opens, lery, very slaiily Atiolher 
PRIEST creeps in He has three golden spots upon 
his forehead He looks round, then he creeps up 
to his companion and turns him orcr and looks inside 
of his clenched bands Then he looks at the recum- 
bent TOFT Then he creeps toitards him uni 
slips after km and Knifes km like the other mtk 
his left hand oier his mouth 

BiiiL [i’oHo voce'] \St \ c only got luo, 
Toffy 

the toft Still another 
BILL Whatil \\c do ^ 
the toff [Sitting up] Hum 
BILL Tins IS the best wayr, much 
THE TOFF Out of the qucstioti Ne\ er pUy 
the same game ttvice 

BILL XVhy not, TolTy ^ 

THETOFP Doesn t ^^o^k if you do 
BILL ^Vell ^ 

THE TOFF I ha% e it, Albert 'i ou ^\^ll now 
walk into the room I sho\%ed you how to do it 
ALBERT Yes 

THE TOFF Just run over here and ha\e a 
fight at this window wath these two men 
ALBERT But they’re 

THE TOFF Yes, they’re dead, my perspi- 
cuous Albert But Bill and I arc going to 
resuscitate them Come on pi<^h up 

a body under the arms 

THE TOFF That’s nght, Bill [Does the 
same] Come and help us. Sniggers [sniggers 
comes] Keep low, keep low Wa\e their arms 
fibout, Sniggers Don’t shm\ yourself Now, 
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Albert, over you go. Our Albert is slain. Back 
you get, Bill. Back, Sniggers. Still, Albert. 
Mustn’t move when he comes. Not a muscle. 

[A face appears at the window and stays 
for some time. Then the door opens 
and, looking craftily round, the 
third PBIEST enters. He looks at his 
companions' bodies and turns rowid. 
He suspects something. He takes 
up one of the knives ; and with a knife 
in each hand he puts his hack to the 
wall. He looks to the left and right. 

THE TOFF. Come on, Bill. 

{The PRIEST rushes to the door, the toff knifes 
the last PRIEST from behind. 

THE TOFF. A good day’s work, my friends. 

BILL. Well done. Toffy. Oh, you are a 
deep one ! 

ALBERT. A deep one if ever there was one. 

SNIGGERS. , There ain’t any more, Bill, are 
there ? 

THE TOFF. No more in the ivorld, my friend. 

BILL. Ay, that’s all there are. There were 
only three in the temple. Three priests and 
their beastly idol. 

ALBERT. What is it worth, Toffy ? Is it 
worth a thousand pounds? 

THE TOFF. It’s worth all they’ve got in the 
shop. Worth just whatever we like to ask for it. 

ALBERT. Then we are millionaires now. 

THE TOFF. Yes, and, what is more important, 
we no longer have any heirs. 

BILL. We’ll have to sell it now. 

ALBERT. That won’t be easy. It’s a pity it 
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isn’t small md uc had half a dozen Hadn’t 
the idol anv other on him^ 

BILL ISo, he nas green jade all o\er and 
on]> had thib one c>c He had it m the middle 
of his forehead and was a long sight uglier than 
anything else in the world 

SiMGQERS I’m sure we ought all to be ter) 
grateful to Toffy 

BILL And, indeed, we ought 
ALBEET If It hadn’t been for him 
BILL Yes, ifit hadn’t been for old Toffy 
SMQGERg He’s a deep one 
THE TOFF ^\e^, )ou See I just have a 
hnack of foreseeing things 

SNIGGERS 1 should think you did 
BILL Why, I don’t suppose anything hap- 
pens that our Toff doesn’t foresee Does it, 
Toffy ^ 

THE TOFF Well, I don’t think it does, Bill 
I don’t think it often does 

BILL Life vs no more than just a game of 
cards to our old Toff 

the toff Well, we’ve taken these fellows’ 
tncks 

SNIGGERS to the tmndow] It wouldn’t 
do for anyone to see them 

THE TOFF Oh, nobody will come this way 
We re all alone on a moor 

BILL Where will we put them ^ 

THE TOFF Bury them in the cellar, but 
there’s no hurry 

BILL And what then, Toffy ? 

THE TOFF ^Vhy, then we ll go to London 
and upset the ruby business We have really 
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come through this job vei^^ nicely. 

BILL. I think the first thing that we ought 
to do is to give a little supper to old Toffy. 
We’ll bury these fellows to-night. 

ALBERT. Yes, let’s. 

SNIGGERS. The very thing ! 

BELL. And we’ll all drink his health. 

ALBERT. Good old To% ! 

SNIGGERS. He ought to have been a general 
or a premier. [They get bottles from cupboard, 
etc. 

THE TOFT. Well, we’ve earned our bit of a 
supper. [They sit down. 

BILL in hand]. Here’s to old Toffy, 

who guessed everything 1 

AI.BERT and SNIGGERS. Good old Toffy ! 

BILL.' Toff)', vyho saved our lives and made 
our fortunes'. 

ALBERT and SNIGGERS. Hear ! Hear ! 

THE TOFF, And here’s to Bill, who saved 
me '.tnice to-night. 

BILL. Couldn’t have done it but for your 
cleverness. Toffy. 

SNIGGERS, Hear, hear ! Hear, hear ! 

ALBERT. He foresees everything. 

BILL. A speech, Toffy. A speech from our 
general. 

All. Yes, a speech, 

SNIGGERS. A speech. 

THE TOFF. Well, get me some water. This 
whisky’s too much -for my head, and I must 
keep it clear till our friends are safe in the 
cellar. 

BILL,. Water ? Yes, of course. Get him 
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some \vater Sioggeis 

SNiGOERs We don’t use water here 
Where "shall I get it 

Biii iTv the ^-xiden [Dxt( Suigg«s 

ALBERT Here’s to future ' 

BILL Here’s to Albert Thomas, Estjuirc 
ALBERT And William Jones, Usquire 
Re enter smoofrs, terrified 
THE TOFF Hullo, hcrc’s Jacob Smith, 
Esquire, J P , dtas Sniggers, back again 

siQGQERg TofTv, I VC been thinking about 
share in that rubv I don’t want it, Toffy, 

I don t want it 

THE TOFF Nonsense, Sniggers Nonsense 
SHiooEBS Y ou shall have tt, T offy , you shall 
have It yourself, onl) say Sniggers has no share 
in this ere ruby Say it. Toffy, say it ’ 

BILL Want to turn informer, Sniggers^ 
sviogers No, no Only I don’t want the 
ruby, Toffy 

THE TOFF No more nonsense, Sniggers 
We’re all in together in this If one hangs, we 
all hang, but they won’t outwit me Besides, 
It’s not a hanging affair, they had their knives 
sxtqoerS Toffy, Toffy, I always treated 
>ou fair. Toffy 1 w-^ls always one to say, 

‘ Give Toffy a chance ” Take back my share. 
Toffy 

THE TOFF What’s the matter ’ What ate 
you driving at ^ 

SMOOEBS Take it back, Toffy 
THE TOFF Answer me, what are you up to 
sniggers I don’t want my share any more 
BILL Have you seen the police '> [albert 
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pulls out his knife. 

THE TOFF. No, no knivcs, Albert. 

ALBERT. What then ? 

THE TOFF. The honest truth in open court, 
barring the ruby. We were attacked. 

SNIGGERS. There’s no police. 

THE TOFF. Well, then, what’s the matter ? 

BILL. Out with it. 

SNIGGERS. I swear to God.... 

ALBERT. Well? 

THE TOFF. Don’t interrupt. 

SNIGGERS. I sw^ear I saw something what I 
didn’t like. 

THE TOFF. AVhat you didn’t like ? 

SNIGGERS [t7z tears]. Oh, Toffy, Toff>', take 
it back. Take my share. Say you take it. 

THE TOFF. \\'liat has he seen ! 

[Dead silence^ only broken by sniggers’ 
sobs. Then steps are heard. Enter 
a hideous idol. It is blind and gropes 
its way. It gropes its way to the 
ruby and picks it up and screws it into 
a socket in the forehead. SNIGGERS 
still weeps softly, the rest stare in 
horror. The idol steps out, not groping. 
Its steps move off, then stop. 

THE TOFF. O, great heavens ! 

ALBERT [fH a cliUdish, plaintive voicef What 
is it. Toffy ? 

bill. Albert, it is that obscene idol a 
whisper] come from India. 

ALBERT. It is gone. 

BILL. It has taken its eye. 

SNIGGERS. We are saved. 
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A ^OIcI: OFF [utth outlandish accertf] Mecs- 
tatre William Jones, Able Seaman 

[the tOFF has neier spolen, finer moved 
He only gazes stupidly in homr 
BILL Albert, Albert, \\hat is this ^ [He 
rises and iialh out One moai iS heard 
s-NioGEUs goes to the utndofL He falls taek sickl) 
albert [in a ithisper] Whit Ins luppened ^ 
SMGGEBS I hive seen it I hive seen it 
Oh, I have seen it • [He rtturix to table 

THF TOFF [Lajing hts hand very gently on 
SMGOERS arm, speaking softly and liinningly] 
IVfcaf t«2j it, Smgqcts'^ 

S'IIGgeR'S I have seen it 
ALBERT W hit ^ 
smooeRS On ' 

\0ICE Meestaire Alben Tliomas, Able 

Seaman 

ALBERT Must I go, Toff) ’ Tofi>, must 
I go ^ 

SMOOERS [clutching hiir{\ Don t move 
albert [gotn^] Toffy, Toff> [Exit 

VOICE Meestaire Jacob Smith, Able Sea- 
man 

SMGOEKS I can’t go.Toffv, I can’t go, I 
t do It [pjg goes 

VOICE Meestaire Arnold t\erctt Scott- 
Jrortescue, late Esquire, Abie Seaman 

TUB TOFF I did not foresee it [Exit 

CURTAIN 


— Lord Dunsany 
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Some thirty years ago two -j^oung men were 
travelling on one of the old horse trams through 
the melancholy streets of Camden Town. “How 
just,“ said one of them, “was the instinct that 
prompted Gobden’s friends to put up his statue 
on the doorstep of this district. Here, if any- 
where, is Gobden’s England : this drab, 
colourless, dingy squalor, with nothing to take 
a man’s mind from the dreary business of 
making money.” “It is odd,” said the other, 
“that you should say this at this moment, for 
it rvas only yesterday that Merely remarked 
that there were three English statesmen who 
stood out in the nineteenth • centuiy as men of 
original and commanding \4ews : two of them 
^vere Disraeli and Gladstone, the third tvas 
Cobden.” 

The great interest of Cobden’s career is that, 
though the second of these wews would be 
accepted to-day by all serious critics, all 
discriminating admirers would admit that the 
first is not wholly false. For while those who 
deplore Cobden’s influence in English politics 
tvould have to admit that the state of Europe 
when he died shows that he was a man of 
remarkable power, those who admire his spirit 
and achievements will allow that it is not 
altogether a coincidence that a time -when the 
Manchester School was drawing upon itself 
the eyes of the world, the streets of Manchester 
tvere so mean and miserable that a magistrate 
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of thf' Roman Empire in the days of Antomines 
would ha\e been ashamed to call it his native 
city 

The most dramatic and the most familiar 
way of looking at the domestic history of the 
first half of the nineteenth century is to regard 
It as an epic struggle betvseen the landlords and 
the manufacturers, between the spint of 
fcudalrm and the spirits of commerce Cobden, 
as a protagonist m that struggle, is regarded 
as a man of business In this there lurks a 
danger If we think of commerce to-day we 
think of offices and banks, of business men 
dictating to typists, of clerks making up 
ledgers, of a brisk but sedentary life spent m 
Manchester or London or some other great 
city Of course, all this life can be clothed 
with romance, if you picture these men and 
women moving m fancy from one continent to 
another, watching the nse and fall of prices at 
the ends of the world, *hinking at one moment 
of coffee in Brazil, at another of rubber in the 
Malay Archipelago 

But commerce in history has a more 
exciting aspect than this. The merchant in 
the Middle Ages did not merely visit the ends 
of the earth in imagination, he visited them in 
his caravan He was the man of action, the 
man ^ of adv enture. At home he had all the 
prestige and populanty of the traveller who 
can tell his neighbours what life IS like some- 
where else, how people keep themseh^, what 
are their habits, their manners, their religion, 
ouch a man was more like Herodotus than 
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Mr. Marshall or Mr. Snelgrove. He was more 
like Strabo than Mr. Swan or Air. Edgar. He 
was the travelled man, the experienced man, 
the man of wide interests and outlook, for, 
like Odysseus, he had seen many men and many 
cities. And at a time when newspapers and 
newspaper readers were much less common, the 
traveller occupied a ver^^ important place in 
society. Man is always curious about man. 
To-day there is a new interest in archaeology 
just because we seem to have ransacked and to 
have standardized the whole world, and it is 
only by unburying the past that we can learn 
about peoples that differ from those with which 
we are familiar. That is wdiy new' light on 
Troy and Mycenae, which could take Glad- 
stone’s mind from his most pressing public cares 
in the first days of Schliemann’s discoveries, 
stirs curiosity and excitement to-day in the man 
in the street. But a century ago that kind of 
curiosity was satisfied by travellersfrom Turkey 
or China or — 

Golden cities, ten months’ journeys deep 

Amid Tartarean hills. 

To speak of Cobden as a business man, put- 
ting himself at tlie head of a business party, is 
misleading, unless w'e remember that he belong- 
ed to commerce in this special and romantic 
tradition. He w'as the most travelled man in 
the House of Commons. Nobody among his 
contemporaries had seen so much of the world, 
or talked to so many of its rulers and its mer- 
chants, its politicians and its peasante. He 
kne^v Europe in its diplomatic politics as 
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Stanhope knew it at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth and Castlereagh at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, but he knew Europe also 
m Its underl\ing passions and submerged 
desires, an aspect of which Stanhope and 
Castlereagh hnew rclatuely little To under- 
stand his passer and his ideas, we must remem- 
ber tliat he became a great leader, not because 
lie was a business man, as we understand the 
term, but because, tra\elhng m muslins, he 
could collect the wisdom that comes with ex- 
perience to alert and observant mmds By 
nature an adrenturoiis man, a man, that is, 
eager for a wide and larious experience, he was 
always On the look out for the significance of 
the woild winch, at any given moment, he 
found himself observing 

K he had not possessed this quality he 
would never have overcome his early disadvan- 
tages, He was one of eleven children, born, 
under the shadow of family disaster He was 
educated bv an uncle at a school in Yorkshire, 
where he remained for fiv'e years, “a grim and 
desolate time”, “ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used”. His 
chance came when his uncle, who was in busi- 
ness, sent him to Ireland and Scotland as a 
commercial traveller. He made so good an 
impression that, although his uncle's firm came 
to grief m the financial storm of 1826, he was 
olfered a partnership in a merchant's house 
Seeing that the repeal of the heav'y excise duties 
on calicoes would stimulate that industry, he 
turned calico printer. But though his business 
prospered for a time, it came to misfortune 
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later. This was not surprising. The ordinary 
business man spends liis time making himself 
into a better business man : Gobden spent his 
time making himself into a politician. He 
Avorked hard at his owm education. As a clerk 
in his uncle’s Avarehouse he learned French; as 
a partner in a merchant’s business in Man- 
chester he studied Latin and mathematics. Like 
all reformers of his type, he read Avidely and 
eagerly. He became an admirable Avriter, and 
though the play he offered to the manager of 
Govent Garden as a young man did not deserve, 
Lord Morley tells us, more than the slight and 
slighting consideration that it received, his 
letters on his travels are agreeable reading, 
reflecting the play of a mind that soon finds, 
itself at home in a new atmosphere, and settles 
down to look about and understand ncAV and 
unfamiliar surroundings. 

Thus Gobden Avas a calico printer in the sense 
that Grote Avas a banker. His fundamental 
interest was not in muslins and cottons, but in 
the men and Avomen of the Avoi'ld. He resem- 
bled Marco Polo or Honas Hanway more than 
he resembled the Manchester merchants Avho 
helped him to repeal the Gorn Laws. This came 
out clearly enough Avhen his friends, rightly, tliink- 
ing it a scandal that a man avIio had giA^en to 
public causes the most persuasive tongue in 
England should suffer personal shipAvreck from 
neglect of liis affairs, came to his rescue as Fox’s 
friends had come to the rescue of that noble 
spendthrift half a century earher. Gobden, 
Avith a map of Illinois before him and a fortune 
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in his pocket, was about as good a business man 
as Fox when he sat doi%n to the faro tabic at 
Brook’s, fingering all that was left of his father s 
plunder Cobden threw his fortune into the 
Mississippi wth the generosity of a man whose 
imagination moves faster than the facts 
Cobden’s optimism, his habit of letting his 
imagination outrun the facts, blinded him to 
the truth that if he lacked the business man’s 
prudence, the business men vs horn he summoned 
to his banner lacked his large outlook There 
was a wide and ultimateljf fatal difference bet 
ween leader and led This was plain from the 
outset of his career The first thing Cobden 
did when he became a calico printer was to 
agitate for a \illage school, the first cause he 
took up was the cause of education When he 
went into public life he meant to devote to this 
cause the incomparable gifts of persuasion which 
were ultimately given to the cause of Free Trade 
But he was indifferently supported Many of 
the business men m the North of England had 
the kind of self satisfaction which is produced 
by success that has been gained in the face of 
great difficulties Some of them were large 
minded enough to pnze the education which 
they had missed, but most of them were doubt 
fill whether the education which they had not 
found necessary for their own development was 
vvorth much public money or much public effort 
Another difficulty was the extreme sectarian 
spirit of the times Most Churchmen and 
most Nonconformists preferred that the towns 
Should be left m ignorance if the alternative 
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was a form of education of which they disapprov- 
ed. In this intolerant world of the few men 
such as Cobden and Hook, the great Vicar of 
Leeds, who put education first, believing, as 
Cobden said, that Cicero and Seneca had done 
greater serwce to humanity than the average 
gladiator or peasant of their time, although 
neither Churchman nor Nonconformist would 
have approved of their education, made little 
impression. 

Another obstacle to the civilization of the 
new towns, as Dickens saw, was the Sunday 
imposed on the working classes, a Sunday in 
which the church or chapel and the public- 
house offered them their only escape from their 
dwellings in the slums. Every wsitor from the 
Continent was astonished to find that beauty, 
fresh air, music, and reasonable recreation was 
kept out of the reach of the working classes on 
the only day on which they had leisure. We 
kno^v what Cobden thought of this bleak 
barbarous institution from the letter he wrote in 
Germany. “If you think this is an improper 
picture of a Protestant Sunday,” he wrote to 
his sister, “on the other hand, the sober and 
orderly German thinks that drunkenness, the 
filthy public-houses, the miserable and moping 
mechanic that pines in his dark alley in our 
English cities on the Sabbath day, are infi- 
nitely worse featm'es of a Protestant community 
than his Tivoli Gardens.” Here again there 
was a vide difference between leader and led. 

Cobden was blind to this difference. His 
outlook was coloured and dominated by his 
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buo\a’nt mturc He ^^as an optimist, and 
his optimism resembled that of Macaula> 
both m Its range and in its source A centurv 
ago \Iacaula>, criticizing Southeys pessimism 
made a guess about the state of England m 193 ® 
If t\e were to prophes),” he said, “that m the 
year 1^30 a popvdaUon of fifty millions, better 
fed, dad, and kidged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands, that Sussex and 
Huntingdonshire wall be vNcalthier than the 
richest parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
now are, that cultivation, such as that of a 
flower garden, will be earned up to the aery 
tops of Ben Nevis and Hehellyn, that machines 
constructed on principles undiscovered will be 
m every house, that, there will be no high- 
wi)S but railroads, no travelling but by steam, 
that our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear 
to our great grandchildren a trifling encum 
brance which might easily be paid off in 
a year or two, many people v^ould think us 
insane ” 

Macaulay went on to say that he would not 
prophesy , but he asked his readers to imagine 
liow a person who had predicted the England 
of 1830 would have appeared to the Parlnment 
which met in perplexitv and terror ifter the 
South Sea Bubble crash of 1 720 Uliai would 
that Parliament have thought of a picture of 
England m which men would be m the habit 
of sailing without wind ind bt ginning to nde 
without horses, and m whirh the annual 
^=;-euue would equal the pnncipal of the debt 
which that Parliament considered an intoler- 
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able burden ? 

Gobden, as he moved about, felt towards all 
the new energ}' in the world as Macaulay felt. 
He was not one of those men who have no eyes 
for the life of the past. When he stood before 
the Parthenon he declared that his own age 
could not match such beauty of design or per- 
fection of workmanship. Disraeli, speaking in 
the House of Commons after his death, said that 
reverence for the past ^vas one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. But he found the vitality 
of his own age expressed and symbolized in this 
new power. He believed that the Industrial 
Revolution had done what the French Revolu- 
tion had done, that it had shaken “the dead from 
litdng man”. Looking at this world, he made 
in politics the same mistake that he made in 
business. He gambled on the \drtues of a class. 
He thought that if you could put on one side 
all that belonged to the dead "world, and throw 
power to the class that had come to life in this 
ne-^v world, England would be guided and gov- 
erned by the energy of a new a,nd generous 
public spirit. Cobden, in fact, was ready to 
stake everything on his belief that the British 
mill-owners and the British bankers and the 
British tradesmen ^vould create a ne^v city life 
recalling the city life of Italy or Flanders in the 
great days of Alichelangelo or Rembrandt. 

Unfortunately, large numbers of the new 
class resembled Charlotte Bronte’s neighbours, 
as described by hlrs. Gaskell : - , 

Men with hundreds of thousands of pounds 
"svho bring up their sons only just enough learn- 
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ing to qualify them for overseers during their 
father’s lifetime and greedy, grasping money- 
hunters after his death 

These gentlemen, it will be remembered, 
defeated the efforts of Charlotte Bronte's father 
to obtain a water-supply_for Haworth, and Cob- 
den was expecting them to emulate the mamfi- 
cence of Cosmo de *Medici Those who formed 
larger views for their families did not always form 
larger vieivs for their towns Cobden lived to 
deplore the haste with which busines? men who 
made fortunes turned themseKes into country 
gentlemen, neglecting the claims of their cits 
hfe He was let down by the merchant princes 
as Disraeli was let down bv the landlords 
Disraeh, looking for a Herodcs Atticus among 
the landlords, who grew fabulous!) richer svith 
every new smudge on the face of Lancashire, 
found his followers voting steadd) against Bills 
for Public Health, abandoned his mission in 
despair for twenty ^ears, and gave his brains to 
the tactics of his party 

When we look from England to the world, 
Cobden’s place m history becomes clearer That 
strong sense for the umty of avulization for 
which we look m the world of science and cul- 
ture, struggles against special obstacles mthe 
world of politics, for pohucians haNe to manage 
the mixed passions of class and nation, of 
religion and race Those obstacles grew more 
difficult m the nineteenth century as popular 
feehng and national sentiment became stronger 
forces 

The sense for the umty of the ivorld which 
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had inspired the mystical poetry of the thir- 
teenth centur^^ dominated the cold prose of the 
eighteenth century, revealing itself in the Declint 
and fall of the Roman Empire and The Wealth 
of Pfations. Cobden had learned from Adanl 
Smith to look upon commerce in this relation. 
He saw, as he surveyed its history, that the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and the other great mari- 
ners had been followed by two centuries of 
struggle, and that the passionate desire for the 
new wealth of the world had turned the Atlantic 
into as lawless a sea as the Mediterranean in 
savage days of Mithridates. To the ordinary 
business man this was idle history. He was 
for British commerce. If commerce flourished 
by peace, he was for peace, if by war, he was for 
war. To Cobden that past was a haunting 
shadow. For the things to wliich many of 
those who followed him were indifferent were 
just tlie things that mattered to him above 
ever)"thing else. Just as in education and reli- 
gious tolerance, so in commerce he moved in a 
world beyond their understanding. The dis- 
covery that guided and governed Cobden’s mind 
was a truth too important for anybody who had 
grasped it to give it half-hearted service. The 
British people, as the pioneers of the Industrial 
Revolution, had created an economy which 
made the whole world one. In such a world 
strife must be more disastrous than in a world 
where nations still lived on their own resources. 
It must also be more frequent, for just as the 
penalties- of defeat would be more severe, so 
would the prizes of victorjf seem more tempting. 
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’While many of his followers were merely think- 
ing of free trade as a means of adding to 
Britain’s commerce and riches, Cobden’s mind 
was brooding on this prospect He called on 
the British people to help the world out of this 
danger by renouncing monopoly , by throwing 
open its markets , declaring that the British 
Empire welcomed anybody who anted to 
trade with it In this way he hoped to save the 
world from repeating the crimes of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, from opening 
up the undeveloped parts of the world by \ao- 
lence and wong, from nursing a sense of proper- 
ty that would be too strong, in case of conflict, 
for the sense ofjustice In this sense he was well 
described in Carlyle’s famous phrase, “an in- 
spired bagman with a calico millennium” For 
these words rrught be taken to mean that he 
was a traveller who had seen men and aties, 
with a mind lighted by genius, teaching a faith 
and doctrine that could deliver calico itself from 
the crimes that had stained the pirate seas 
Some who agree with Cobden’s aim would 
argue that his plan for bringing the world to 
Free Trade was not the best plan Some, again, 
would hold that it was dangerous to expect 
other peoples to draw from Britain’s success 
under Free Trade the conclusions drawn by 
Cobden’s converts among the British manufac- 
turers and cotton spinners Free Trade, again, 
occupied in Cobden s analysis an importance 
that most people to day would think excessive 
Too much was expected of it Few people 
would hold that Universal Free Trade gives the 
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answer to all the economic problems of a world 
that has become a single economic unit. 

All these considerations could be urged in 
criticism of Gobden’s statesmanship and fore- 
sight. But they do not touch his position as 
an intellectual and moral power in Europe in 
the nineteenth centur}^ He stands out as a 
man acting consistently on a large view of poli- 
tics. He brought his owni nation to accept liis 
conclusions, and he almost brought the world to 
accept them. These conclusions, though most 
persons would consider them a less complete 
answer than he supposed to the international 
problem set by the Industrial Revolution, were 
based on a fundamental truth. The world was 
moving towards a new unity, ^vith opportuni- 
ties and dangers greater than it has ever known 
in its history. For the Industrial Revolution 
had created an elaborate world order, based on 
a system of exchange wEich ^vas gradually draw- 
ing all peoples into a single plan of life. Gobden 
saw that every civilized people had a new duty 
to its neighbours under this system and that 
this duty was specially binding on the people 
now enjoying the kind of ascendancy that had 
belonged at one time to Venice and Genoa, at 
another to the Portuguese and the Dutch. He 
asked of his nation that it should look beyond 
its own immediate desire and use this power in 
a spirit of generosity and forbearance. We 
need not turn back to distant centuries or 
search the civilizations of the past, recalling 
Isocrates and Cicero, Epaminondas and Scipio 
Africanus, to determine whether a man who 
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brings this \Mder wisdom into the violent 
atmospheie of politics deserves to h\e in history 
U1 observ ers nre agreed in tracing the confusion 
oi the world to day to the want of this guiding 
senscj m the hour when Mctory had put the 
fortunes of Europe in the hands of a dozen 
politicians, trembling before popular passions, 
so lately their servants and nosv their masters 
If mankind could summon the dead to its 
rescue, the two Englishmen to whom it would 
first turn in its distress are the men who, learn 
mg from different prophets, tried to teach their 
age this larger sympathy 

— J L Hammond 
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Visit to Euglakd in 1909 


Early in igog, I was imated to attend the 
Imperial Press Conference ii'hich was to meet 
in London in the June follo\\dng. It was to 
be a gathering of the representatives of the 
Press throughout the Empire. I was the only 
member of the Indian (as distinguished from 
the Anglo-Indian) Press who was asked to join 
the Conference. The imitation ^vas made by 
Mr. Lovat Fraser, formerly of the Times of 
India, and at the time on the staff of the Times. 
It was an honour done to me, and I felt it as 
such; but tliere were difficulties in my way. 
The administration of tlie Ripon College was 
then being organized under the new University 
Regulations. The College had just passed 
through a serious crisis in connexion nith the 
affiliation of its Laiv Department. There was 
a time when it seemed as if the Law Depart- 
ment, which -was the largest in Bengal, ivould 
be disaffiliated. Thanks, hoivever, to the poiver- 
ful intervention of Sir Edward Baker, and the 
readiness of the college authorities to comply 
irith the requirements of the University, these 
difficulties were overcome; and, tvhile every law 
college in Bengal, with the exception of less 
than half a dozen, was disaffiliated, the Lair 
Department of the Ripon College was allowed 
to retain its status and position. 
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We \\ere not, ho\\e% er, quite out of the wood 
^et, and f sought the ad\’ice of Sir Ed^vand 
Baker He advised me to accept the invita- 
tion, assiinng me that dunng my absence no 
harm would come to the college A similar 
assurance was gi\eii to me by the Vice-Cliaiicel- 
lor, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjea, who then ruled the 
Umiersit) with undisputed svsaj I had thus 
the satisfaction of feeling prett> sure, beibrc I 
left for England, that the Lavs Department 
would be safe For, at a meeting of the Syndi- 
cate to which I was invited, I discussed the 
constitution of the college with the members of 
the Syndicate, and everything was satisfac- 
torily settled I wtis thus enabled to leave for 
England about the middle of May, free from 
the anxieties which my’ absence from India 
would otherwise have caused. 

My lot in life made me a great traveller^ but 
I never liked the idea of leaving home for a 
distant joumev’ The comforts and associations 
of home always possessed an overwhelming 
fascination for me In 1897, when I went to 
England to give evidence before the Welby 
Commission, I begged Lord Welby, the President 
of the commission, to dismiss me as early as 
possible. He very* courteously complied with 
my request, and I burned back to India, al- 
though my colleagues stayed on for the celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, which 
was to take place m a few weeks’ time Pageants 
and shows never possessed any attraction for 
me, and I was glad to get back to my home and 
my work. 
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I left home on May 15, and arrived in 
London on June 3. It was nearly midnight 
when the train steamed into Victoria Station 
and my old and esteemed friend, Mr. H.E.A. 
Cotton, was on the platform waiting for me 
with a motor ready to take me to tlie Waldorf 
Hotel, where the Press delegates w^ere accom- 
modated. He would not leave me till he saw 
me comfortably lodged in my room. 

And here a w'ord about Mr. Cotton. Mr. 
Cotton is now President of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, the duties of which, under existing 
conditions, have become anxious and trouble- 
some, but which he is conducting, according to 
all accounts, Mth ability, tact and firmness tliat 
have won him praise and admiration. His 
experience as a member of the House of Com- 
mons and his familiarity with English public 
life have been a valuable help to him in the per- 
formance of his present arduous task, and when, 
on the death of Na-wab Sir Shamsul Huda, late 
President of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
Mr. Cotton -w^as- suggested as Ins successor, I 
warmly supported the proposal. His father 
and myself had been friends for a-period of over 
forty years, and in my pubUc life, I received 
valuable advice and guidance from him. After 
his retirement from India in the early .nineties 
of the last centurj'^, we used to correspond every 
week on questions of pubhc importance. 

The first function of the Press Conference 
took place on the following evening, when Lord 
Burnham, proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, a 
venerable old man of eighty, but still retaining 
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something of the fire and the fervour of ear]y 
life, and Lord Rosebery, the greatest of living 
English orators welcomed us in suitable 
speeches at a great banquet given m honour of 
the Press delegates I sat at table with Mr 
Mevison and Mr Gardiner of the Dmlj 
and altogether it ^vas a most enjoyable function 
Our deliberations commenced almost imme^ 
diately The first meeting of the Conference 
was held on June 7, and the subject discussed 
was the reduction of cable rates A resolution 
declaring that facilities for telegraphic communi 
cation should be cheapened and improved was 
adopted, and a committee was appointed Dr 
(now Sir) Stanley Reed proposed the committee, 
and It was unanimously earned 1 supported 
the resolution, on the ground that accurate news 
regarding the situation in India, especially in 
view of the developments that v\ere then taking 
place, should be readily available to the British 
public, and cheap cable rates would materially 
promote that object 

At the second day’s sitting the subject dis- 
cussed Was the Press and the Empire Mr^ 
McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, presided 
The debate turned mamly upon the quesUotv of 
naval defence 1 made up my mmd to leave 
the Conference, as I had a meeting of the Biitish 
Committee of the Congress to attend, when 
quite unexpectedlv and without any occasion 
for It, Lord Cromer threw out a challenge, 
addressed almost personallv to me, asking 
whether the anarchical developments which had 
then taken place uere not helped by the irrespon- 
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siblc utterances of a certain section of tlic Indian 
Press. I heard the challenge w'th regret and 
astonishment. It seemed to be so utterly irrele- 
vant; but for me there was no escape. The 
invitation was almost of a personal kind, for 
I was the only representative of the Indian 
section of the Press; and to keep quiet and say 
nothing would be to acquiesce in the insinua- 
tion. I made up my mind to reply; I collected 
my thoughts and sent up my name to the Chair- 
man as one who intended to speak. I was 
called to the table at once. It was a short 
speech and I give the full text of it : — 

'T am Sony to interpose with any I'emarks 
wiiich may appear to be some^\'hat irrelevant 
to considerations -which are now before the 
Conference, but Lord Cromer has extended to 
us an invitation — I will not call it a challenge 
— that we should say whether in our opinion 
the anarchical developments which have re-- 
cently taken place in Bengal are due to the 
irresponsible utterances of a certain section of 
.the. Indian Press. To this question my answer 
is an absolute, an unqualified, and an emphatic 
‘No’. (Hear, - hear, and a. voice, ‘Bravo’), 
I am not here to defend e^'erything that has 
been said in the Indian Native Press. I ask my 
brother journalists here from other parts of the 
Empire if they are prepared to defend every- 
thing said in their columns about questions of 
great public importance. Ai'e we an infallible 
body ? We are not. We are liable to make 
mistakes, and sometimes very serious mistakes.' 
I shall, therefore, say at once that I am not 
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going to defend the irresponsible utterances, 
■which unfortunate!) , ha\ e no^v and then found 
a place m some of the Indian neuTspapere, but 
It must be remembered that those newspapers 
form an insignificant minority — (hear, hear) — 
their circulation is hmited, and their hold Upon 
public opinion feeble Let there be no miscon- 
ception about my attitude I do not stand 
here in justification of those anarchical develop- 
ments which have unfortunately taken place in 
Bengal I express the sense of the better mind 
of Bengal, ana, I may add, of all India, when 
I say that we all deplore those anarchical 
incidents (Cheers) My Indian colleagues and 
myself ha\e condemned them in our columns 
with the utmost emphasis that wc could com- 
mand They are in entire conflict with those 
deep seated religious convictions which colour, 
consciously or unconsciously, ^hc ever) da) 
lives of our people Anarchism, if I may say 
so without offence, is not of the East but of the 
West It IS a noxious growth which has been 
transplanted from the West, and we hope that 
tinder the conciliatory and ameliorating treat- 
ment of Lord Morley it will soon disappear 
from the land I feel tempted to enter mto 
those considerations which have brought about 
these unhappy developments but I remember 
that this IS a non political gathenng, I will, 
therefore, resist the temptation, and exercise 
the self restraint of the East (Loud cheers) 
We regard a free Press as one of the greatest 
boons that have been conferred upon us under 
British rule It was conferred upon us not 
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merely for Political purposes, but as an instru- 
ment for the dissemination of knowledge and 
useful information. At any rate, that was the 
hope, the aim and the aspiration of the great 
liberator of Indian Press. Lord Metcalfe, speak- 
ing in reply to a deputation that waited upon 
him in connexion with the emancipation of the 
Indian Press, said : ‘We are not here in India 
merely to maintain order, to collect the taxes 
and make good the deficit; Ave are here for a 
higher and nobler purpose, to pour into the 
East the knowledge, the culture, and the civili- 
zation of the West.’ I claim on behalf of my 
countr^TOen that they have used this gift for 
the benefit of the Government, and to the 
advantage of the people, and I pray that it may 
long endure to the mutual credit of England 
and India alike.” (Cheers)-. 

It is not for me to speak of the effect. that 
the speech produced upon the meeting. When 
I said that I would not enter into a political 
controversy, but would exercise the self-restraint 
of the East, the House came do^vn .with 
uproarious applause. Sir Hugh Graham, the 
doyen of the Canadian Press, who was present 
at the Conference, said to me aftenvards that 
it was a ‘model of a debating speech’. Another 
member of the Press Conference remarked that 
‘Mr. Banerjea wiped the floor with Lord Cromer.’ 
It was generally felt that the retort was merited 
and I ^vas glad that I had the opportunity of 
vindicating the Indian Press before the assem- 
bled journalists of the Empire. 

Ever)f day we had business meetings supple- 
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men ted b) parties It «as one continuous 
round of worb, enlivened b) festmtics The 
English are not a demonstrative people, but 
they are truly hospitable, and they show their 
cordiality to their guests in ways that are not 
to be mistaken At Sheffield every One of us 
was presented wuth a knife, the kind of work 
for which Sheffield is noted, and at Dempster, 
after we had inspected the motor works, we 
ere asked to take with us a handsome pocket- 
book as a souvenir of our visit At the dinner 
and luncheon tables the talk was frank, cordial, 
and free from reserve and restraint At the 
luncheon given to us at All Souls* College, 
Oxford the Regius Professor of Greek of the 
University Trofessor Gilbert Murray), who 
was sitting next to me, said of Lord Curzon, 
who presided and spoke, ** Here is a man who 
could Set off the most tnflmg commonplaces in 
the most superb ornaments of language *’ 
Visiting England after twelve years I could 
not help noticing some of the changes that had 
taken place One thing that strucL me was 
that both teetotalism and vegetarianism were 
making headway, and, what was still more 
remarkable as in the case of all social move- 
ments, their indirect influence upon the con^ 
sumption of meat and alcohol was appreciable 
But let me proceed with my narrative 

On the fourth day of the Conference Lord 
M I ley v\“is m the chair, and the subject of 
discussion was “Journalism and Literature” I 
spoke at that meeting, and Mr T P O’Connor, 
M P , who followed me, paid me a high comph- 
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merit. I think it was Lord Morley who at that 
Conference described Literature as an art, and 
Journalism as an industry. We were invited 
to Aldershot and witnessed a review of fourteen 
thousand troops. I was here introduced to 
Lord Haldane, who was then Secretary of State 
for War and had come down from London to 
receive the Press delegates. I had a short 
conversation with him in which I referred to 
the Partition and. the great grievance it was to 
the people of Bengal. He heard me out and 
finished by saying, ‘Why doesn't Morley upset 
it?’ That indeed was the feehng of every 
English politician of any note whom I met in 
the course of tliis visit. 

I returned home with the impression that 
no public man who had any influence in the 
countr)^ liked the Partition, they were all against 
it, and that if we persevered it was bound to be 
upset. I saw Lord Courtney, who was a great 
fnend of Lord Morley, and Mr, Winston 
Churchill in company with Mr. Mackarness,’ 
that staunch and redoubtable friend whofe 
servdce to India at a critical time we have not 
sufficiently acknowledged. The impression left 
on my mind was that they were comdnced that 
we had a great grievance and both promised to 
speak to Lord h'lorley. At Manchester I had an 
interwew Mth hlr, G. P. Scott, editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. His sympathies were all 
with us. I pressed him to write in the columns 
of tire Ma7ichester Guardian, but his difficulty 
was that Lord Morley was a Liberal leader, and 
above all a Lancashire man. 
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Our ^^ork in London bcinp o\cr, uc started 
on our prol.^nc^al tour on June 14 AVc went 
b% special train to Co\ entry, where we inspect- 
ed the motor works to which I ha\e alread> 
referred and then we proceeded b) motor to 
AVansick Castle where we were entertained at 
lunch b> the Lari and Countess of \\ar\Mck 
The Countess tvelcomed us in a fine speech, 
ringing wath the inspiration that belongs to the 
old castle, so full of the stirring traditions 
associated wath the name and fame of the great 
King maker She reminded us that, where we 
sat and had our lunch equipped with the arms 
and the military emblems of the rniddle ages, was 
the hall in w hich the Barons deliberated and from 
where thc> sallied forth on their military expedi- 
tions under the leadership of the King maker 
As I write these lines m m> quiet residence 
m the suburbs of Ranchi, amid the deathlike 
stillness of a summer afternoon I recall with 
aayidness the sonorous strains of her something 
more tlian womanly aoicc, repeating thcglones 
of the Warwick family, in a speech that left 
little or nothing to be yyashed for, in point of 
force or dignity of expression The picturesque 
situation of the castle, o\crlookmg a \Mdc tract 
of woody country, almost forest hke in the 
beauty of its landscape, deepened the impression 
of medieval times, and of medie\al strife and 
conflict, which the speech awaikencd 

From Wanvick Castle we motored to Oxford, 
stopping at Stratford on A\ on and alighting 
in front of Shakespeare s house We entered 
It as a place of pilgrimage I had seen the 
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house and its memorials, the room where 
Shakespeare was born, the inscriptions of Dickens 
and of Byron some forty years back, in 1871, 
while I was yet a student in London. I saw 
nothing new except that an oil-painting of 
Shakespeare had been added; and that the 
birthplace of the great dramatist now possessed 
a Shakespeare Theatre, which did not exist forty 
years before. At the house itself we were ■wel- 
comed by the Mayor in his robes of office, and 
olie of our delegates made a reply. All this 
did not take more than ten minutes, and the 
function was performed in the little garden 
attached to the house. 

■ How mindful the English people are of the 
memories of their great dead ! In Ins own life- 
time Shakespeare was not the towering and 
immortal figure that he now is — and even a 
prophet is not ahvays honoured among his own 
people, — ^yet how scrupulously and reverentially 
the memorials of Shakespeare were preser\'^ea 
by Iris contemporaries. How different is all 
this in India ! We worship our gods of clay 
and stone in the firm faith that the Dirine 
Spirit dwells therein; but the living gods who 
move about us and amongst us, doing, daring, 
dying for the cpuntr)-', are nowhere in our 
estimation. We persecute them when necessary 
for our own ends, and we invoke the holy name 
of religion and love of country to conceal our 
spite. Hie great Ram Mohun Roy was out- 
casted by our ancestors; and it was only when 
death had obliterated personal jealousies and 
bitterness, and when we could riew the Raja 
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and his work in the cool, colourless atmosphere 
of reason and solid achie\ement, that we rea- 
lized his worth and hastened to raise a memonal 
in his honour in the place of his birth A 
nation that does not know how to honour its 
heroes does not deserve to have them and will 
not have them 

From Shakespeare’s birthplace we hurried 
on to Oxford in the dim and disappeanng 
twilight The country around, nature and men, 
were preparing for the welcome rest of the 
night We too felt tired, despite the varied 
enjoyments of the day, and as I entered 
my room m the hotel, I felt that I had done 
a good days work and had earned my rest 
Our programme for the following da> was cut 
and dned It had all been arranged beforehand 
I net cr saw an abler or more effective organizer 
than Sir Harry Bnttain, who was looking after 
us and was our guide, philosopher and friend 
Ceaseless in his work by day and mght, no one 
could perceive on his placid and immobile 
countenance the faintest trace of strain or 
worry He organised the Conference The 
conception was his The execution was also 
his He sketched out its programme, and he 
earned it through With an ability and devotion, 
tempered with a never failing geniality which 
made him the most attractive personality m 
that historic gathenng of the journalists of the 
Empire It is now several years since we met, 
but the memory of his kindliness and readiness 
to serve must remain imprinted on the minds 
of the members of the Conference 
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Our programme, as I have said, was ready, 
and we set to work. We began the day with 
a visit to New College, which \vas almost oppo- 
site our hotel. We inspected the college 
building, almost every nook and corner of it, 
the lecture-rooms, the common-room, the 
smoking-room, and even the wine-cellar. To 
an Indian educationist like myself, bred in the 
puritanic ideas of our education system, I 
confess the sight of the smoking-room and the 
wne-cellar gave a shock. No Indian educa- 
tional institution or hostel has either of these 
appurtenances. Smoking among our students 
we dislike and discourage, and drinking among 
tliem, even in moderation, ^ve abhor. There 
may perhaps be nothing immoral, tlie feeling 
is perhaps not based upon reasoned judgement, 
but our educational ideas have their roots in 
the Brahminical system of old, tvhich was 
rigidly austere in its character and ascetic in 
its' complexion, and in its outlook upon men 
and affairs. Poverty, purity, total contempt of 
^vorldly luxuries, are the basal ideas which built 
up the ancient educational system of India, 
and moulded its culture and civilization. The 
Brahmin has an instinctive dislike of both 
smoking and drinking, though sometimes, in 
imitating the failings of a chdlization not his 
own, he takes to both. 

I have throughout my life been a non- 
smoker. Often my friend, the late Mr. Turn- 
bull, one of the most genial of men, pressed me 
to have a smoke Mth him, wthout success. At 
last he had recourse to a dodge. He made me 
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a present of a fine cigarette-hoider which he 
had purchased at the Pans Exhibition I could 
not refuse the gift, conung from a fnend so 
kind and so courteous Equipped with this 
beautiful cigarette-holder, I took to smoking. 
But the practice was short-U\ed It lasted for 
three or four da-^s I could endure it no longer 
I felt the stench through e\er^ pore of m> bodv. 
I put aivav the cigarette holder then and for 
e\er, and 1 felt greatK rehesed when 1 learnt 
that a thicMsh ser\ant of mme had stolen it 
At Oxford w e were treated to a lunt heon in 
thcLibrani of All Souls’ College Lord Cutzon, 
as Chancellor of the Uni\ersit\, receiscd us m 
the garden of the College, and afterwards pre- 
sided and spoke at the lunch There was 
nothing \er> striking in the function or in the 
speech From Oxford we proceeded to She- 
ffield, where we were entertained b) the Mayor, 
and were taken round the worlx of Messrs 
Vickers, Alaxim 5^ Co , the world famous 
manufacturers of arms To me, and, I imagine, 
to most of the delegates, it was a bewnidenng 
sight We gazed, we, wondered — that was 
all At Sheffield the suggestion was made that 
1 should Speak I demurred, and preferred 
to hold m^'self m resene for Manchester I 
think I was right m this decision 

We arrived at Manchester on June 18 At 
the entrance to hotel there were m\ Indian 
fnends headed b) Mr Dube, a resident of Nor- 
thern India, to welcome me The\ garlanded 
me and decked me with flow ers, while some of m> 
tolltagues of the press Conference looked xsath 
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no little curiosity on this novel sight. Among 
the spectators was hlr. Mackenzie, the corres- 
pondent of the Daily Mail. As I noticed hini I 
said, “This is what you called my coronation in 
the Daily Mail. This is what is usually done 
every day to honoured friends in India.” He 
laughed; and I entered the hotel, making over 
my flo\veiy' appendages to Sir Harry Brittain 
for presentation to Lady Brittain. 

At Manchester I was selected to speak at a 
luncheon at the Town Hall presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayor proposed the 
toast of “The Imperial Press”, coupling it A\dth 
my name. I have taken the liberty .of printing 
this speech in an appendix because in that 
speech I tried to voice, as effectively as I could, 
our aspirations for self-government as “the ce- 
ment of the Empire”, the strongest guarantee of 
Imperial unity, and the most powerful bulwark 
against the machinations of the enemies of 
England. We are now mthin measurable dis- 
tance of the fulfilment of tliat for which I then 
ventured to plead. For the beginnings of res- 
ponsible government have been inaugurated, 
which I hope, notwithstanding the clouds that 
now darkly fro^vn, Mil, in the fullness of time, 
make India an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth. In the last sentence of my 
peroration, I said : — 

“India in the enjoyment of the blessings of 
self-government, India prosperous, contented 
and happy, will be the most valuable asset of 
the Empire, the strongest bulwark^ of Imperial 
unity. And the Empire, thus knit together 
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Upon the basis of common civic rights and oblt- 
gAtions, m-iy bid defiance to the most powerful 
combination that ma> be formed against it, and 
mv\ gaze with seremtv and confidence upon 
those McissUudes which, as all history tells us, 
have recked the fortunes of States and thrones 
which relied upon the security of physical 
lather than upon the paramountry of those 
moral laws which represent the index-finger of 
Divane Providence in the dispensation of hu- 
man affairs 

This was said in 1909, and when m 1914 
we stood face to face wath the most formidable 
combination that had ever been formed against 
the Empire, our rulers discovered that in a pros- 
perous and contented India, secured by the 
miuguration of responsible government, lav one 
ot the strongest guarantees of Imperial unity 
and strength If the truth had been earlier 
recognized and practised, our man-power and 
money power would have been even more freely 
available in the seiMce of the Empire 

The speech v\as received wath warmth and 
even enthusiasm by the audience, and a Press 
delegate sitting next to me said as I resumed 
my seat, “If there are two hundred men like 
you in India, Mr Banerjea, self-government 
Ought to be granted to morrow “ I said, ‘ There 
arc twice two hundred men like me m Indu 
The function being over, as I was leaving 
the hall, the caretaker came up to me and said, 
“Will you, sir, wnte down your name in this 
book^” And as I was writing he said to me, 
“Sir, let me tell you this, that such a speech has 
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not been delivered in this hall since it "vvas 
built.” It may have been the language of high- 
pitched admiration, but it certainly represent- 
ed the feelings of the man, for he spoke wth 
e\adent warmth and sincerity. 

The Manchester Press, whose representatives 
were all present at the function, wrote in 
appreciative terms. The Manchester Courier, an 
organ of Conservative opinion and not always 
vei^'- friendly to Indian aspirations, said of the 
speech ; “It was the most dramatic incident 
of the Press delegates’ risit to Manchester .... 
On the Manchester citizens whom the Lord 
Mayor had inrited to meet the guests, the 
effect of the speech was almost electrical. To 
find themselves addressed in their own language 
by a native of India \rith a fluency that must 
have been the envy of all present, and \rith the 
impassioned utterance that only a born orator 
can attain, ^vas an experience that happens 
only once in a lifetime.” 

I left Manchester almost immediately after 
the function as I had to attend a dinner party 
in London at the house of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Byles, ^I.P. I arrived late for the 
dinner; but it was a pleasure to have made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Byles — such 
good friends of India were they. The Press 
delegates returned to London the same day 
and on June 19 ^ve were at Windsor Castle to 
witness the presentation of colours to the 
Territorials by His Majesty the King. On the 
teiTace ^vhere Ave Avere stationed I met Mr. 
Ameer Ali. There was a bleak, cold, east vind 
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blowing, and Mr Ameer All who was dressed 
m Windsor uniform with the badge of a 
Comp'iniOn of the Indian Empire on his breast^ 
was almost shivering with cold His first words 
on Tpproiching me were You are \ery wise, 
Mr Banerjea to have put on that overcoat ’ 1 

said to him I nevei part with it if I can help 
it in the fickle and changeable climate of 
England M> absolute immunity from colds 
and coughs during sta\ of over two months 
m England was evidfnce that I acted wisely 
On one occasion when I had gone on a visit 
to Lord Middleton (Mr Brodrick, who,, as 
Secreiarv of State had sanctioned the Partition 
of Bengal}, his lordship came up with me to 
open the door He looked hard at my overcoat, 
which h< helped me to put on I noted the 
vieruficancc of his look, and I said, “My Lord, 
>our climate is fickle and treacherous, and, 
though it IS a bright <Ia>, I thought there was 
no harm in being extra cautious ” Lord Middle- 
ton laughed approvingly and closed the door 
after me 

The \asit to ^Slndsor was followed by a 
deputation that waited upon Mr Asquith on 
the question of cible rates I was a member 
of the Deputation There were the usual 
speeches, but Mr Asquith gave no pledge of 
am kind This was the last function at which 
I was present as a member of the Press Con 
ference 


— Surendranath Banerjea 
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ON misunderstanding' 

G. K. Chesterton — (1874 — 1936) a humorist, a 
philosopher, a literary man rolled all in one, G. K. 
Chesterton is one of the finest essayists, critics and \sTiters 
of the novels of fantasy. There is an ease and refinement 
about his essays, which form almost their unique quality. 
He glides from humour to reflection in an almost 
imperceptible manner, and this is a fine quality of the 
present essay, “On Misunderstanding”. 

Animal assimilation — digestion of food. 

Dr. Johnson — one of the greatest men of letters of 
the eighteenth century. 

Charles Lamb — a great essayist of the nineteenth 
century. 

mad — an epic poem written by Homer. 

Solo — song or musical piece given by one person or 
instrument. 

Diogenes — an ancient Greek philosopher, who lived 
in a tub. 

St. Jerome — a Christian saint. 

THE GREAT STRIKE 

E. V. Knox — “Evoe” or E. V. Knox is another 
celebrated modem essayist. His style, like that of 
Hillaire Belloc, is characterized by the grace of ease and 
spontaneity. “The Great Strike” was a serious econo- 
mic crisis in England. But how delightfully charming is 
“Evoe’s” account of that very catastrophe ! It is the 
author’s personal approach to a subject -which is the most 
important thing in an essay. “Evoe’s” personal approach 
is that of a thoughtful humorist. 

Melodramatically — in a theatrical way suggestive 
of exaggerated emotion. 

Adamant — firm . 

B.B.C. — British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Napoleonic figure— looking pale and small like 
Napoleon 

THE MOST CURIOUS ANIMAL 

Robert Lynd— (b 1879) one of the celebrated 
e<iia>ists of the modem times In hts style and develop- 
ment of ideas he bears tompanson with R L Stevcmon 
and E V Lucas Like Lucas he can develop almost a vs hole 
cssa’y Out of nothing But it does not mem that what he 
writes IS airy nothing His writings are pregnant vsith 
vs eighty ideas His style has the grace and beauty of the 
style of R L Stevenson minus his mannerisms It has 
an ease about it which is one of its delightful charms 
Robert Lynds essays present a happy combination of 
seriousness of thought and ease of expression 

Bluebeard — popular story of a man isho hung up 
in a locked chamber the bodies of his murdered wives 

Pandora legend — the Greek story of a girl in whose 
house was placed the box which contained desires and 
diseases 

Dogma — a fixed teaching which must be accepted 
without reasoning 

Galileo— an Italian professor, who invented the 
telescope 

Montaigne — a French noble, who wrote “essay” for 
the first time 

Boswell— a friend and biographer of Dr Johnson, 
the famous ineraiy figure of the eighteenth century 

ON THE PLEASURE OF TAKING UP ONE’S PEN 

Hillaire Belloc — one of the most celebrated essay ists 
of our times Like G K Chesterton, Belloc, too, is a fine 
humorist His essays are characterized bv an case of 
expression, \shich is a remarkable quality of his style 
The charm of the essay is the charm of the author’s 
personality, and as one reads the essays of Htllaire Belloc 
one realizes that his is the personality which has vievyed 
the yyorld and its objects with a umtjue inteiest It is 
not the subject matter but the author’s approach to it 
vyhich matters in an essay Hillaire Belloc can invest 
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-with grace and charm even the most insignificant object 
he writes an essay upon. In the present essay he says 
almost nothing in particular, and yet it makes an exqui- 
sitely* deliglitfiil reading. 

Dr. Johnson — (1709 — 1784) the most distinguished 
man of letters of the 18th century. He was a celebrated 
writer of English prose and a great literary critic of his 
time. 

G. W.R. — Great IVestern Railway-, one of the impor- 
tant raihvays of Britain. 

Paddington — a railway station. 

Charlemagne — (742 — 814) Emperor of the Franks. 
He and his Knights are celebrated in many legends and 
romances. 

Allegro — a famous poem of Milton in which tiu 
avriter invokes the spirit of Mirth. 

STUDENT DAYS 

Storm Jameson — (b. 1896) Margaret Storm Jame 
son is a celebrated writer of our times. She was born a 
Whitley, where her family still lives on Chubb Hill. Sh( 
graduated from the University of Leeds with honours anc 
a research scholarship which she used in London studying 
■drama for her M.A. thesis. Her thesis was published 
under the title of “The Modern Drama in Europe”, and 
became very' popular in England and America. She has 
married Guy Chapman, and is associated with him in 
the English office of Alfred Knopf, publisher. 

The New Machiavelli — a novel written by* H. G. 
'IVells. 

Anatole France — a celebrated French novelist. 

Cezanne — a famous modern painter. 

Burgundy — a kind of red wine. 

Muffin — a light fat round spongy' cake. 

THE GREAT CRASH OF 1929 

H. G. Wells — (1866 — 1946) one of the greatest thinker 
and writers of our age. Wells was a very prolific writer 
and has written, besides novels and’ short stories, books 
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on rronomics Politics and Socioloq\ In the present 
pieu W ells discusses the effect of the Wall Street crash of 
on the economic condition of the vsorld 
Rapprochement— rc establishment of tiarmomous 
rehtions 

Trotsk} and Stalin — both were leaders of the com 
munist rc\olution of Russia 

Bolsheviks — Russian communists 
TaniT wall— the barrier imposed on the import of 
fore t^n Loods for the protection of national industries 
Reparations— compensation for war damages 
Civil disobedience — Sauagraha mosement of 

Mahatma Gandhi for the freedom of India 
Axis— the alliance of Hitler and Mussohm 

THE RISE OF C \PITALISM 

J Ramsay MacDonald — a leader of the Labour 
Part) and one of the Pnme Ministers of Britain He 
was 1 statesman nn orator and a writer Hts writings 
re\eal his socialistic Mewrs and are chanctenzed b) 
cHntj of thought and expression 
Aristocracy— the class of nobilus 
Plutocratic class — Plutocracs i' rule hs the 
svealtb^ Plutocratic class is the class 1 such svcaltlis 
rulers 

Statistics — numerical tacts s>stfmalJL3ll> collected 
Free Trade system— a system ot international 
trade without ans tariir duties 

Joint Stock Company — a business concern whose 
' ipital IS subscribed bs mam sbarcholders 

THL PROBLEM OF LQUALIT^ 

G D II Cole — -(h 1889) he was educated at St 
Paul s School and Balliol College Oxford He is Uni 
scrsits Reader m Economics at Oxford \ me President 
Workers Fducational Association and \ ice Chairman, 
hocietv for Socialist Enquir\ and Propaganda He has 
written numerous books on Political and Economic sub- 
jects and also man) detectuc nos els 



Universal snflErage — the right of voting extended to 
all adults. 

‘'Bottom dogs” — poor persons. 

Feudalism — the system in mediaeval Europe under 
which land belonged to the aristocracy. 

“Poor fish” — cowards and mean-spirited fello\ss. 

PLANNING IN THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

Sir Ernest Barker — Honorary Fellow of Meston 
College, Oxford and Peterhouse, Cambridge. He is an 
authority on problems of government and constitution. 
It can well be said tliat the study of Politics in modern 
times 'ivill not be complete without reading his views. 
He is a man of prodigious scholarship and of w'ide and 
deep undei'standing. His style is characterized by ease 
and lucidity. The present piece is taken from his valu- 
able book ‘‘Reflections on Govcmmcnt”. In it he dis- 
cusses the problem of planning, and tells us how far it is 
a responsibility of the state in a democratic country. 
Planning has come to acquire great importance in our 
present day economic organization. Barker’s views on 
planning are very original. 

Auxiliaries — helps. 

Unfettered discretion — free choice. 

Collaboration — \vorking together. 

Ulterior — not immediate; in the future. 

Idolization — treating w'ith very great respect. 

Schematized — outlined. 

PRODUCTION, THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 

Jawaharlal Nehru — (b. 1889) writer, statesman and 
Prime I^Iinister of India, Nehru needs no introduction to 
Indian students. He was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge. After completing his education in England 
he returned to India and like his father. Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru, started the practice of law. But his sphere 
of work was not destined to be law, but the much wider 
field of politics. He came in contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi, and joined India's non-violent fight for freedom. 
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under the influence of classical models in 14th, 15th, and 
16th centuries. 

Dr. Whitehead — celebrated writer of our modern 
times. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY 

Sir James Jeans — a great scientific scholar and a 
ver)' well known Avriter on Astronomy. His attitude 
towards his subject is tolerant, patient and elucidator}*. 
He is scholarly yet non-pedantic. He writes in a sim- 
ple style, and has the power of investing his writings 
with a unique charm on account of which he is never 
dull. The present piece is teken from his book, “The 
Universe Around Us”. 

Orifice — opening. 

Pythagoras — a teacher and philosopher of ancient 
Greece. 

Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury — planets in the sky. 

Cataclysm — upheaval. 

Cleopatra’s needle — Egyptian obelisk on the em- 
bankment of the Thames. 

Mont Blanc — the highest peak in the Alps. 

THE BOY COMES HOME 

A. A. Milne — a celebrated modern dramatist of Bri- 
tain. He began his career as a journalist and became 
an assistant-editor of the Punch at the age of 24. \Vhen 
the Great War broke out in 1914 he entered the army. 
During his leisure hours in the army he wrote plays. 
He started his career as a pla\uvright with One-act plays, 
but he has also -written longer plays on which his repu- 
tation rests. Chief among his longer plays are, ‘Mr. 
Pirn Passes By’, ‘The Dover Road’ and ‘Michael and 
Mar)'’. Besides plays he has also written poems, nov'els 
and essays. 

Cosy — comfortable. 

Aggressive — offensive. 

Truculently — in an aggressive manner. 

Detonator — a part of bomb or shell rvhich causes 
explosion. 
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\ AT A^ INN 

Lord Dunsany- ib a celebrated play^vright 

and writer <if \tnrjes IJ'ougli Ir>sh b> birth he Js 

l-iigbih b^ irti'V'iDii He his pub\j-hed no less than 
fifiecn volumes oi ^hort storus and quiie a large number 
ul plavs Hit wriimgb. irt bighU fanciiul, and m them 
be (/ten takes us u a sUa's^' realm of wonder and mys- 
tery, horror ind v^elrclnes‘■ In the present play he 
develops graduall\ in lUuo^phere of hoi ror and mystery 
Toff — a distini^viishf cl person 
Pub— public i ( use 

Niggers - ricsrn es looseK used for any dark-skinned 

pei ''Cij 

Perspicuous — eisilv understood 
Outlandish sounding foreign 

RICHARD COBDEN 

J L. Hammond— (b 1872) a distinguished journalist 
and author of our times His important publications 
are ‘ Charles, James Fox”, “The Village Labourer” and 
“Tile Town Labourer*' 

Morley — John A'lscouiit Morley (1838 — 1923), a 
celebrated historian and scholar 

The Manchester School — the school of economists 
which supported the free trade policy The leaders of 
that school vverc Cobden and Bright 

Antommes — two Roman emperors, Antoininus Pius 
and Marcus Auielius \ntonmus 

Herodotus— (■184 — 424 B C ) a Greek historian 
Odysseus— Ulysses, whose adventures are given in 
Homer's O^vsjrv 

Schliemaun — (1822—1890) a. German archaeologist 
who excavated Troy 

Golden cities etc — lines taken from IVordsworth’s 
poem Preijitif> 

Stanhop e— (1694— 1773) a celebrated Bnttsh politi- 
cian 

Castle rcagh — A768— 1822) was foreign secretarv of 
Britain from 1812 to 1822 
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Marco Polo — (1254 — 1324) was a Venetian traveller. 

Jonas Hanway — (1712-1786) a European traveller. 

Corn Laws — the laws forbidding the import of 
foreign corn in England. They were repealed by Lord 
Peel in 1846. 

Fox — (1749 — 1806) Charles James Fo.x, was a great 
Statesman of Britain but was a notorious gambler. 

Brooke’s — a club in the eighteenth century, which 
was a centre of gambling. 

Cicero — (106 — 43 B.C.) a Roman statesman and 
writer. 

Seneca — a Roman philosopher, who was tutor of 
the emperor Nero. 

South Sea Bubble — The South Sea Company was 
formed in 1711 to trade with Spanish America. The 
company failed in 1720. 

Parthenon — a temple in ancient Athens. 

Michelangelo — (1475 — 1564) an Italian painter and 
sculptor. 

Rembrandt — (1606 — 1669) a Dutch painter. 

Charlotte Bronte — a woman novelist of England. 

Mrs. Gaskell — another woman novelist of England 
who wrote the life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Cosmo de ’Medici — (1389 — 1464) a ruler of Florence 
and a celebrated patron of arts. 

Herodes Atticus — (104 — 180) a Greek who spent his 
wealth in beautifying tlie city of Athens. 

Mithridates — the kings of Pontus who attacked the 
Greeks. 

Isocrates — (436 — 338 B.C.) an Athenian patriot and 
orator. 

Epaminondas — a Theban soldier and statesman. 

Scipio — (237 — 183 B.C.) a Roman conqueror, who 
•conquered Spain and Hannibal. 

SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 

Surendranath Banerjea — a great patriot, teacher 
and orator. Due to the firmness of his •character and 
undaunted courage he was called as “Surrender Not” 
and also as “the Uncrowned King of Bengal”. He was a 





